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John Keats: 
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This brilliant book is the most im- 
portant study of Keats to appear for 
many years. It concentrates on the 
one year when all his greatest work 
was done, revealing for the first time 
many of the details of his daily life, 
and showing how they were trans- 
muted in his poetry. 
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Britain’s Pioneer Socialist, 
Feminist and Co-operator 


RicHArRD K, P. PANKHURST 


L pecans THOMPSON (1775-1833) 
was one of the two outstanding 
leaders in the Co-operative Move- 
ment in this country from which the 
Socialist ideal had its birth. He an- 
ticipated Marx in many of his theories 
and coined some of the definitions 
and terms which Marx subsequently 
employed. He was also a pioneer in 


the struggle for the emancipation of | 


women and a forthright champion of 
birth control at a time when such 
advocacy was not merely unpopular 
but dangerous. 

Yet neither Socialists, nor Co-op- 
erators, nor Feminists have paid this 
remarkable man the tribute which 
he richly deserves. This strange ne- 
glect is now ended by Dr Richard 
Pankhurst’s biography, which brings 
vividly to life not only the man 
himself but his contemporaries— 
Bentham, Owen, and Anna Wheeler 
—and the Age in which so many of 
the great reforms that have since 
been brought about were mere ideas. 

This is a book that should be on 
the shelves of all who have benefited 
from the profound social changes 
that William Thompson was among 
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by C. E. Vulliamy 
A New Edition. 18s. net: 


This full-length biography has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
Reviewing the first edition The List- 
ener said: “Every part of Wesley’s 
career which he touches, Mr. Vulli- 
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It is hoped that this new edition will 
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ROBERT OWEN OF 
NEW LANARK 


by MARGARET COLE 


‘Mrs. Cole’s book is better written and easier to read than earlier 
biographies, and she has some new things to say’. The Spectator 
‘Lively, well-proportioned and not uncritical biography’. 

Times Literary Supplement 
240 pp. 12s. 6d. net 


LIFE OF PALMERSTON 
by W. BARING PEMBERTON 
‘A thoroughly sensible biography, which bears out how much Pal- 


merston owed to a long House of Commons career, invariably 
marked by outspokenness and courage’. The Listener 


376 pp. Illustrated 25s. net 


A POLITICAL MEMOIR 
by JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
The original Memorandum of 1880-92 written by Chamberlain 
himself. Now published in its entirety by permission of the Cham- 


berlain Trustees, and annotated by C. H. D. Howard of King’s 
College, London. 


360 pp. Illustrated 21s. net 


SIR JOSEPH BANKS 


by H. C. CAMERON 


‘It was high time that the magnificent figure of Banks was brought 
forward in his true light, as Dr. Cameron has now done...in a 
book enthralling from cover to cover’. G. R. DE BEER 


362 pp. Illustrated 25s. net 


BACKGROUND BOOKS 


This factual, non-party political series on Current Affairs has reached 
28 important titles and a new list is now available. 1s. and 1s. 6d. 


New Catalogue ready 


THE BATCHWORTH PRESS 
54, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


First-year failures in Northern Ireland 


Tue Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University, Belfast, has some 
interesting things to say in his recent Report about first-year failures. 
He thinks that these failures have been too numerous recently for a 
reason which is special to Northern Ireland. More than three times 
as many students as in England go to the Queen’s University before 
they reach the age of eighteen, though degree courses last no longer 
than they do here. This means that ‘the task of Queen’s is to bring 
freshmen who are educationally nearly one year behind their English 
cousins up to a degree standard which has parity with that of any 
English university, and to take no more time over the process than 
the English university does’. One result of this is the intellectual ten- 
sion which many students experience ‘in the strenuous years between 
their entry as immature school children and their graduation with a 
degree which has honourable currency in any part of the world’. 
Dr. Ashby considers that it is difficult to see how the tension can be 
reduced. He would be most unwilling to see the degree standard 
lowered; to raise the standard of entry would exclude some good 
candidates from the smaller schools; and to lengthen the university 
course in order to include more elementary work would be ‘both 
expensive and educationally undesirable’. It would be of great assist- 
ance of course if students could all have two years’ work in the sixth 
forms at school before going to the university, instead of having in so 
many cases only one year as at present. But this result cannot be 
achieved in Northern Ireland quickly or easily. So in the meantime 
the University, with the help of frank informal discussion with the 
schools, must tackle as best it can a very perplexing educational 
problem. 


The problem in England 

The problem is clearly more obvious and more urgent in Northern 
Ireland, but the English universities are certainly by no means free 
from it. As at the Queen’s much attention has been given in many 
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universities in this country to questions of the best methods of teaching 
and caring for students in their first years; and there has been much 
experimentation with ‘freshmen conferences’ to assist the self- 
initiation of the newcomers each year into university life. It is to be 
supposed too that the requirements of the various degree courses are 
diligently reviewed from time to time to ensure that more is not re- 
quired than the reasonably qualified, hardworking student can man- 
age. But it cannot be said that the problem is solved, as the coming 
years will undoubtedly show. A year’s education for a student at a 
university is incomparably more expensive to the community than a 
year’s further education for a boy or girl at school. But if it is really 
not possible to bring students up to degree standard in three years 
comfortably—that is, without tensions that will hinder their in- 
tellectual development and almost certainly damage them in other 
respects—then a fourth year at the university will have to be pro- 
vided. No doubt in some of the more exacting studies, or in some of 
the studies such as chemistry where, apparently by a kind of tacit 
common consent, the required curriculum has become even more 
over-crowded than in other fields, there will be much experimentation 
in a number of universities and colleges in the coming years, when the 
pressure on bench space is less exacting; and much of value may well 
be learned from sv'ch experiments. But it may, be that there ought 
also to be more experimentation with curriculum-building and 
methods of study. An immense amount of thought has been given in 
recent years to the present curricula; but it is difficult not to believe 
that, at least in many fields of study, a well-designed three-year course 
which was conceived on the principle that the student must, at all 
costs, be a little less harassed by a bursting time-table and must have 
a little more leisure for self-controlled manoeuvre, would bring 
the young man to a state of better understanding, performance and 
initiative, than the present accepted courses. If university opinion 
goes on moving in the same direction as at present, something of this 
kind will have been done and be taken for granted in ten or fifteen 
years’ time. It might be better to do it now. 


A Treasury proposal 


The Committee of Public Accounts have again felt some doubt 
about whether the books of the universities’ accounts are sufficiently 
open to inspection in the public interest; they have indeed recom- 
mended that these accounts, so far as they related to expenditure of 
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grants from the Exchequer for non-recurrent purposes, should be 
made available for scrutiny by the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
A minute from the Treasury in reply to this recommendation points 
out that neither the Treasury nor the University Grants Committee 
has ever claimed the right to examine the universities’ books. It 
seems clear that, if the Comptroller and Auditor General did inspect 
the accounts, the Treasury would find itself compelled before long to 
intervene in university matters in a way which it has not hitherto 
done, and which would certainly lead to perhaps drastic and un- 
fortunate changes in the happy relationship which at present exists 
between the University Grants Committee and the universities. The 
minute explains that the Treasury sees no difficulty in making 
arrangements with the university authorities to satisfy itself that the 
grants are used entirely for the purposes for which they were made, 
though the details of these arrangements still require to be worked 
out. So far as economy and efficiency in the use of the grants are con- 
cerned, the minute suggests the appointment by the University 
Grants Committee of one or more persons who shall report to that 
committee on what changes may be necessary to secure that methods 
of contracting and of recording and controlling expenditure are 
reasonably designed and properly applied to ensure effective safe- 
guards against waste, extravagance, or other abuse. Such a report, 
together with a note of any action taken as a result of it, would he 
made available to the Public Accounts Committee. Grants from the 
Exchequer for university buildings are now very large, and the 
universities are of course themselves extremely anxious both that 
there should be no avoidable waste of money and that the buildings 
projected should be as well constructed for the purposes for which 
they are needed as they can possibly be made. Fortunately it may be 
taken for granted that the University Grants Committee will through- 
out the suggested procedures be guided by the same sound principles 
in dealing with the universities as it has worked out for itself and 
proved by experience in the past. The proposal is statesmanlike, 
and there can be no doubt that the universities will do everything 
they can to help to make it effective. 


The Yearbook 


The thirty-first edition of the Commonwealth Universities Year- 
book makes its most welcome appearance this month. Perhaps we 
take this most useful volume too much for granted, use it only when 
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we must, and fail to recognize quite how valuable it is. Actually it can 
serve a double function, as those who attended the Quinquennial 
Congress at Cambridge last year must have discovered for themselves 
at the time and in the subsequent months. As a directory to the detail 
of universities and university colleges of the Commonwealth it is 
indispensable and unique; as a cumulative and permanently valuable 
record of university development through the years, and as the only 
convenient volume in which there is an effective attempt to present 
together brief factual surveys of the differences of shape and struc- 
ture among the institutions with which it deals, it can be an answer 
to prayer for those who are concerned to wrestle with the more 
elusive problems of university policy, at home or abroad—but by no 
means least at home. Universities, especially at the present time of 
social and political change and of educational experimentation, have 
much to learn from one another; and like other weather-beaten 
bodies they learn most readily from one another’s best practice, and 
least willingly or quickly from untried theories. The entries and 
material, which the editor must rely on the individual universities 
themselves to contribute, sometimes bring to the stranger nothing 
but glimpses of what appear to him to be a galaxy of oddities and 
idiosyncrasies, but sometimes they give him a vivid understanding of 
a not unknown problem well and truly solved. The editor himself too 
gives very full measure. The introductory chapters to each inter- 
national group of universities are especially interesting. Would it be 
possible to go a step further? It might well be that an essay such as 
might be made out of these chapters, together with the first section 
of the Yearbook describing the organization of the Association, and 
extracts from the appendices on Anglo-American relations and 
on international university organizations, could be put together into 
an off-printed pamphlet which would command a wide circulation. 
It would provide a good basis for the understanding of the structure 
and development, and would show evidence of the striking adapt- 
ability and vitality, of the commonwealth of learning of the British 
peoples. 
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SCHOOL & UNIVERSITY: THE SIXTH FORM 


1. THE SIXTH FORM IN ENGLAND 


H. A. Ree 
Headmaster, Watford Grammar School 


To get a true picture of the sixth forms of England one should 
visit at least fifty in different parts of the country. This is not possible 
for a schoolmaster but it should be possible, in a period of five or six 
years, for a tutor or university lecturer. Few visits make so great an 
impression in the schools, and give such encouragement to staff and 
sixth forms, as those from a university person who comes and spends 
a day, not to lecture, but to look and listen and learn, and then 
discuss. Such informal contact between the schools and university 
is valuable to both sides, and if it were more common many mistakes 
in the selection of students might be avoided (selection cannot be 
done on a five-point comparative scale), and our own teaching during 
pre-university years might be more helpful to lecturers and tutors. 
At present the idea of having visitors from the university seems to 
appeal chiefly to the people concerned with selecting men for Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges; one would like to feel that the other univer- 
sities were also interested in competing for the best available talent. 

In considering sixth forms one is struck not only with the variations 
between school and school, but also with the great range, in any one 
school, between the best and the worst, between what we aim at and 
what we achieve. In order to see the subject whole it is important to 
retain an impression of both. Very few sixth-formers approach the 
ideal (and if they do they usually get open university awards) but 
nearly all of them benefit from the experience of a sixth form, for as 
in other fields, ‘the aim if reached or not makes great the life’. 

In schools with academic traditions the standard of sixth-form 
work remains uncompromisingly high, no one being allowed to enter 
the sixth without passing in several academic subjects at the Ordinary 
level of the General Certificate of Education, and it is generally 
assumed that the new sixth-former has the potential capacity to take 
two or three Advanced level subjects at the end of two years in the 
sixth, if not at the end of one. In most schools, however, there has 
been a certain dilution of the sixth form, because an increasing num- 
ber of boys and girls are staying on after sixteen. Some of these, 
even with a number of Ordinary level passes, are not capable of 
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benefiting from a normal course aiming at Advanced level examina- 
tions, and for these General Courses have been devised which in- 
volve no public examination. These, however, can hardly be con- 
sidered as genuine sixth-form courses, and, although in some cases 
excusable, tend to provide convenient escape routes for young people 
who would often be better employed earning their own living. 

Therefore it follows that by no means all those who enter the Gram- 
mar Schools at 11 plus (who comprise 20 per cent of their age group) 
are capable of benefiting from a sixth-form course, and it would be 
quite wrong to force them all through it; probably, at the most, 5 per 
cent are capable, as is borne out by the fact that in 1948 26,322 
young people were examined for the Higher Certificate in England 
and Wales, and in 1930 (the year, one might suppose, in which most 
of these candidates were born) the number of births in England and 
Wales was 650,000. This gives us the figure of 4 per cent of the 
18-year-old age group taking Higher School Certificate in 1948, 
which leads to the hypothesis that 5 per cent might profitably follow 
a genuine sixth-form course. With the financial help now available 
to children over the school leaving age, it is rare for a potential sixth- 
former to leave school at 16. Those who do leave then are almost 
always those who could not live under the conditions obtaining in a 
sixth form, where the atmosphere is quite different from that which 
reigns before the Ordinary level hurdle is passed. A sixth-former 
has to be trusted to work far more on his own, without goading, 
without detailed instructions as to when to do what, and it is now 
that the true scholar begins to reveal himself. 

Most people who teach in a sixth form find it a fascinating ex- 
perience, for it is at 16 that the boy who until then has shown that 
he merely possesses a good memory does one of two things; either he 
goes on accumulating facts and continuing to use his memory to 
store them (this type does not make important progress), or else he 
begins to think creatively, to make discoveries and deductions for 
himself, to form words into significant patterns and to build his own 
theories from a mass of facts and half-digested ideas (this is the 
scholar or poet). To be in at the birth of this process is a great and 
moving experience, and schoolmasters are some of them lucky 
enough to have the chance to live through that experience every day. 

In this one respect sixth forms have not changed since the days 
when the sixth was an Arcadian interlude before the university, but 


1 Cmd. 7426. 
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in nearly all other respects, the changes have been great even in so 
short a space as ten years. The figure of 26,000 entrants in 1948 for 
the H.S.C. has only to be compared with the 13,000 who sat the 
examination ten years before, to indicate the doubling of numbers in 
the sixths; the growing number of County Awards and State scholar- 
ships (360 in 1936, over 2,000 in 1953) shows to what an extent the 
sixth-form course has reverted to the original meaning of the word, 
and become in some instances more like a Selling Plate than an 
academic experience. 

Most young people entering sixth forms have taken their General 
Certificate at the age of 16 or just before, in six or seven subjects. They 
can broadly be divided into the Scientists and the Linguists. All of 
them will have taken English, History or Geography, French, and 
Elementary Mathematics. The scientists will have studied Physics, 
Chemistry, and probably Additional Mathematics, taking them as 
far as calculus and co-ordinate geometry, and some will have con- 
tinued Latin. The linguists will have taken Latin with either Greek 
or German as a third language, but seldom will they have studied 
more than one science subject up to the Ordinary level, if indeed their 
science studies have gone on as long as that. It used to be thought 
desirable for a student aiming at Advanced level subjects to ‘by- 
pass’ these subjects at Ordinary level. This was the policy recom- 
mended by the S.S.E.C. when they put forward their proposals for 
substituting the General Certificate of Education for the School 
Certificate. It seems, however, that most schools have reverted to the 
habit of putting all their future sixth-formers through the Ordinary 
level papers, even in the subjects in which they propose to specialize; 
they do this not through any strong attachment to the elementary 
standards of the Ordinary level papers, but because in odd cases 
sixth-formers have had to leave school unexpectedly, or have un- 
accountably failed an Advanced level subject, and these have been 
greatly handicapped by not having even an Ordinary level qualification 
in their specialist subject. It is after Ordinary level that the decision 
about specialization is made, and the classic, the future modern 
linguist, the historian or English specialist, the scientist or mathema- 
tician is launched. Usually three subjects are studied for Advanced 
level’, and while the degree of specialization is considerable, the . 
choice of subjects is wide. Thus on the Modern side the student can 


1 On the Modern Side, those aiming at University Scholarships usually reduce the 
number of their special subjects to two. 
B 
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often choose any three of the following: History, English, French, 
German, Geography, or Latin; on the Science side he can choose 
three subjects from Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Higher 
Mathematics, Botany, or Zoology—those who take the last two 
generally drop Mathematics, and those who take Higher Mathe- 
matics rarely do Chemistry as well. The classic continues to plough 
his traditional furrow with Latin, Greek, and Ancient History. The 
Modern or Science Advanced level curricula, though designed for 
the future university candidate, are also suitable for boys who wish 
to leave school at 18. Between 17 and 18 or after doing his National 
Service he can enter the Civil Service (Executive Branch), the Armed 
Forces (as an officer cadet), the Professions (in which case he will 
continue working for his professional examinations) or Industry as a 
Student Apprentice working part-time for further qualifications, 
perhaps for a degree. 

Thus the increased numbers in the sixth forms can be accounted 
for, on the one hand by those who now start work at 18 or 20 (having 
deferred or done their National Service) and on the other by the 
large numbers now going to universities. A very large proportion of 
both these groups would have started work at 16, in the conditions 
which prevailed before the war. There are two chief reasons for this 
change; first the prospect of National Service at 18 or later, and 
secondly the greatly increased numher of free cr subsidized places at 
the universities. There is evidence of change too in the upper reaches 
of the sixth forms, among those who have always aimed at university 
scholarships. The chances of an Open Award at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge are slender for anyone who does not stay on in the Sixth for 
a third year, and this has meant, in recent years, that boys sometime 
are content to secure a place at a college or university in the course of 
their second year in the sixth (perhaps by sitting the scholarship ex- 
aminations a year too early, or by taking Entrance Examinations), 
and they then rely upon a County or State Award, gained on the 
Advanced level papers of the G.C.E., at the end of two years in the 
Sixth, to pay for their university course. If this process continues, 
competition for Open Awards may well grow less. 

The charge that the sixth-form curricula imply excessive specializa- 
tion is one that the schools are well aware of, and accept only with 
strong reservations. Compared with his contemporary at school on 
the continent of Europe, the English sixth-former follows, admittedly, 
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a narrow course, but there are three main arguments which the 
English schools put forward to counter the charge. 

First, it is claimed that specialization in even one or two subjects 
does not necessarily imply a narrow outlook on life. While the boy 
or girl on the continent may well continue to study one or two foreign 
languages, a classical language, Mathematics and Science and philo- 
sophy, and their native language and literature until the age of 18, 
the courses in fact tend to be superficial, even if the number of facts 
retained in the mind is high. For instance in the study of literature, 
native or foreign, the number of full-length books which are seriously 
read is very small, most of the work being done through the study of 
short selected passages, connected by summaries. 

With the Science and Mathematics sixth the charge of excessive 
specialization is much more difficult to counter, for the questions 
asked by university examiners in Science require the retention of so 
many facts before they can be adequately answered, that probably 
too much of the scientist’s time is taken up with the acquisition of 
facts. However, it is possible and desirable to retain English as a 
subject in all Science and Mathematics sixth forms. But on the 
Modern or Classical side, when the student is concerned with 
language, literature and geography or history of a country, there is 
much to be said for the argument that an intensive specialist study 
can easily be presented as a broad study of man and his developing 
ideas. Indeed, to be successful, this must be the aim of the teacher of 
the Humanities, whatever his special subject. 

Secondly the English sixth-former generally spends far less time 
in study than his continental counterpart. This means that he has 
time for a host of out-of-school activities which are unthinkable 
across the Channel, where so much time is spent working. The most 
valuable of these are almost certainly those which allow participa- 
tion in the important ancillary bodies which form such a vital source 
of power for the main body of the school—one thinks at once of 
school teams, the orchestra, the choir, dramatic and debating 
societies, the corps or Scouts, and the numerous other school clubs. 
Added to this list should be the Prefects’ Room, membership of which 
can provide a useful experience in early responsibility, and an in- 
valuable link between the staff and the rest of the school, especially 
when every opportunity is sought to give prefects a good measure of 
control in running the various activities of the school, and in taking 
a full part in organizing special events, whether in term or holiday 
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time. All these activities involve mixing with people who, in school 
time, are studying various special subjects, and often in themselves 
the activities open up new corridors of the imagination, unexplored 
in the course of specialist study. 

Thirdly, an attempt is often made to introduce into the specialist’s 
curriculum a small number of periods devoted to non-specialist 
study. This may be done by giving short literature or language 
courses to scientists, or by introducing the linguists, classics or his- 
torians to some elementary science. There is little to be said for this 
attempted solution. The average sixth-form scientists need brilliant 
teachers to make them take their language studies seriously, while 
the type of scientific knowledge required by the humanist is not con- 
cerned with magnetic poles or the combustion of phosphorus in air. 
Another method of broadening the interests of the sixth-former is by 
discussing, during these non-specialist periods,Current Affairs, the 
Arts, the Development of the Sciences, and so forth, and by getting 
the pupils to write papers on aspects of these. There is an obvious 
danger that such lessons may become superficial, especially if the 
master (quite justifiably) finds he has not time to prepare a series of 
such topics to his own satisfaction. But although there is the risk of 
superficiality, it can be avoided! and it is a pity that the General 
Paper, as set for scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, is not 
more generally recognized as a test of broad knowledge and of 
capability in expression. Only one eXamining board offers a General 
Paper to its Advanced level candidates, but although the questions 
set are a good test of general education and intelligence, a pass is 
only graded as Ordinary level, and a failure means nothing. It 
would make a great difference to sixth-formers if greater weight were 
attached to these papers by examining and by awarding bodies. 

Until now I have concentrated on the aims and ideals of those 
responsible for the sixth forms, and it is, of course, true that these 
are approached only by the best. The others present a less attractive 
picture, but not a depressing one, and it is certainly worth while to 
make a quick examination of the average and below average sixth- 
former. These often present a problem—they do not always acquire 


1 I have myself devised a method by which the second-year sixth is divided into five 
mixed groups which move on to a different master after half a term. The master agrees to 
make a six-weeks’ study of a particular subject, taking twelve periods, and he repeats the 
study with each new group as it comes to him. This has the advantage of allowing the 
master who is a specialist in one subject the opportunity really to prepare and think about 
his ‘General Paper subject’. 
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the habits of work demanded of the sixth, which often means that 
they work hard but to little purpose, and furthermore they have little 
time for any other activity. It is unrealistic to tell these people not to 
take life so seriously, not to steep themselves so deeply in reference 
books where they expect to find answers to examination questions. 
The fact is that for them a few additional marks may make all the 
difference between a county grant or nothing, between three years 
at a university or a lifetime in a bank or an insurance office, or, if 
they plan to teach, may make the difference between a graduate and 
a non-graduate rate of pay. It is no doubt distressing to some to think 
of young minds which should be concentrating on Plato, Macaulay, 
or Advanced Mathematics, concerned with such material things as 
grants and awards, but the influence from home flows strongly in 
this direction, and father often insists on his money’s worth from the 
state or county before he will allow his son or daughter to go to a 
university, instead of taking a job immediately after leaving school. 

In spite of the attempts to counter specialization, mentioned 
above, too often these attempts fail, largely through the refusal of 
the boys or girls to look outside the limits of their subjects (in which 
they more often than not have a genuine, almost a partisan, interest), 
and it is perhaps worth repeating that a compulsory General Paper, 
worth an Advanced level pass, which would be officially counted 
for credit towards a County or State award, might well force their 
intellectual energies outwards, and end by arousing an interest in 
wider fields of study, and what is perhaps as important, encourage 
an improvement in the field of written exposition, which, all will 
agree, is of lamentably low standard. 

The whole picture of the sixth is a human picture and contains, 
therefore, many variations. But our aims are consistent. High stan- 
dards are reached by the best and grasped at by all, and experience 
in the sixth form becomes valuable not only because of the academic 
and specialist training received there, but perhaps even more be- 
cause this experience gives the chance for boys and girls to grow up 
in an atmosphere which encourages them to become cultivated and 
responsible members of the community. 








II. PROBLEMS OF 
GERMAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Wilhelm Flitner 


Professor of Education, University of Hamburg 
Translated by J. R. WILKIE 


SEeconpARY schools in Germany are still based essentially on the 
reform of the grammar school system (Lateinschulwesen) carried out 
in 1809 by Wilhelm von Humboldt in his capacity as a Prussian 
statesman. Their inner goal is ‘higher cultural maturity’ or ‘general 
education’, which is acquired from literary and scholarly pursuits. 
Young people who choose this way remain free, until the age of 
eighteen, from all occupations which involve earning a living; they 
spend a period of leisure in studies that are meant to discipline the 
mind and make it conversant with the highest things in human life. 
Their outward goal is the ‘matriculation certificate’ (Hochschulreife) : 
the candidate for the school-leaving examination is to be made 
ready to enter upon any university study! of a scientific or scholarly 
nature and thus to prepare himself for a responsible position or a 
vocation which presupposes intellectual integrity. The intention was 
to permeate responsible public offices and leading professions with 
the academic spirit, something of the objectivity which Plato teaches 
vis-a-vis the selfish passions and interests and something of the 
responsibility towards these cultural resources on which man in his 
essential nature depends. 

This was roughly Humboldt’s fundamental idea. It could not be 
completely realized, but was restricted both politically and socially. 
In the era of Metternich and Bismarck the liberal ideas of 1809 were 
transformed on the lines of the bureaucratic state (Beamtenstaat) ; 
the educated classes gradually surrendered their leading position to 
specialists and experts or transformed themselves into these. The 
modern universities have more and more become specialized training- 
schools, which have departed very widely from the Platonic spirit. 
Nor has the secondary school been able in practice to hold fast to its 
idea. In part it became a school for the upper classes who needed 
technological training, in part it became filled with subject-matter 
adapted to the manifold needs of life; it has largely lost sight of the 

1 In this article ‘university’ translates both Universitat and Hochschule; the latter term 


covers both the university proper and all technical and professional training colleges of 
university status. The distinction is not important here. ( Translator’s note.) 
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goal of higher cultural maturity and fitness for university study in 
Humboldt’s sense. 

This was the state of affairs in the school after the first World War 
when the Weimar Republic sought to put its educational system in 
order. At that time a restoration of the fundamental idea was expected 
above all from organizational measures and reforms in teaching 
methods. These were attempted in the years 1924~32 by the Becker 
ministry’s reform in Prussia, a reform that was rich in ideas. But the 
results obtained up to 1933 were unsatisfactory, the organizational 
results because they involved a division of general education into a 
series of types of schools whose inner unity remained doubtful, those 
in the sphere of teaching methods because in 1933 they were inter- 
rupted in the middle of their development. 

As regards method, however, this reform brought about in prin- 
ciple a significant modernization of teaching: it introduced the so- 
called ‘work school principle’, not in Dewey’s radical sense of 
‘learning by doing’ but in Georg Kerschensteiner’s and Hugo 
Gaudig’s sense of ‘free intellectual school work’. The predominantly 
receptive form of work in the schools was abolished and a more 
active, ‘living’ type of learning was adopted. In the style of the school, 
too, an improvement characteristic of the changing times was 
effected: the traditional relationship of authority between teacher 
and pupil changed radically after the first World War. 

The secondary school had originally grown out of monastery 
schools and later out of the theological schools of the Reformation. 
From this it derived the authority of its teaching. For what it taught 
was regarded as an authoritative whole on which eternal salvation 
partly depended. Then came the Enlightenment and the century of 
the specialized sciences and scholarly disciplines; these destroyed the 
aura of sanctity that surrounded what was taught. But this was im- 
mediately replaced by the aura that surrounded research and the 
bureaucratic state, first in its absolute and then in its constitutional 
form. School discipline was regarded as part of general civil discipline 
of the Prussian type. Now the matter taught seemed to possess the 
infallibility of the exact individual sciences, upon which the progress 
of society was to be based. Teachers and pupils approached each 
other with a clear awareness of differences in rank and with the 
greatest respect for the content of the teaching. 

This authoritarian relationship between the content of the teach- 
ing, the teacher and the pupil certainly produced outstanding 
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results. But it ran contrary to two new tendencies: first, the demo- 
cratic State of the Weimar Republic, which was only slowly establish- 
ing itself, but even more the spirit of the neo-romantic German youth 
movement, which since 1900 had begun to revolutionize society in 
the bureaucratic state from within and to take up again the ideas of 
Humboldt, Goethe and Baron von Stein. From the ranks of the 
youth movement came a new generation of teachers. The example 
of Lietz’s Landerziehungsheime,' and through it that of English educa- 
tion, began to have their effect. In the course of half a generation the 
secondary school acquired, under this influence, a new style of life: 
the teacher became the helper, often the comrade and older friend of 
his pupils, where he had formerly been their superior, often in the 
military sense. The school ceased to be the mere sum of its pupils, 
who received instruction together according to a single plan and ‘on 
an even front’ from ‘teaching personnel’; in the best models it was 
transformed into a ‘school community’, the class into a ‘fellowship of 
youth’, and the teacher became a kind of ‘youth leader’. The ‘life of 
the school’ often acquired a spirit by analogy with the social life of 
educated families or youth associations. The character-forming func- 
tion of the school came into prominence alongside its functions of 
training the mind and imparting knowledge and often took pre- 
cedence over them. 

When, after-the double catastrophe of an anti-liberal, totalitarian 
régime and a lost war, the secondary school system was reconstructed 
in the years after 1948, itsoon became clear that the aims of the period 
of reform after the first World War could not simply be taken up 
again. The occupying powers in Western Germany gave their help 
in the reconstruction of secondary schools, very effectively in matters 
of outward organization, and, as regards questions of inner recon- 
struction, with much good will and stimulating suggestions for which 
we may be grateful. But of course their ideas were those which they 
brought with them from their native countries, and it was soon 
obvious that the chief nations of Europe had settled school traditions 
very closely linked to the actual social circumstances; hence a stimu- 
lating exchange between nations is very valuable, but it is no longer 
possible to-day to imitate national school systems, let alone to re- 
duce them to uniformity. 


The secondary school in Western Germany had therefore to be 


1 These were private boarding-schools in the country, often co-educational, run on 
lines of ‘free discipline’ and ‘free study’ (Translator’s note.) 
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reconstructed from those parts of its own tradition which were still 
vigorous. After 1945, therefore, none of the traditional aims were 
changed. Of the innovations from the period of the Weimar Republic 
the main outlines of the scheme of organization were still valid; nor 
were the changes in the relationship between teachers and pupils 
called in question. The recovery and further improvement of the 
school system were sought above all in the sphere of method, by a 
change in the style of teaching. This was meant above all to intro- 
duce a new spirit into the upper classes of the secondary school, that 
is, into the upper fifth (Obersekunda) and both sixth forms (Unterprima 
and Oberprima), where the pupils are on an average 16 to 18 years 
old and are working for the matriculation examination (Abiturium). 
Eduard Spranger coined the slogan for such efforts by demanding a 
‘school reform from within’. This was the subject of a conference in 
Tiibingen, which took place in the Letbnizkolleg in September 1951 
and was attended by representatives of the universities, education 
authorities and educationists. It agreed on a number of resolutions 
whose main points have since reappeared in the practical efforts of 
education authorities and have profoundly influenced subsequent 
discussion. The proposals of the conference are concerned with the 
quantitative limitation and the qualitative concentration of the sub- 
ject-matter to be taught, the method of work in senior classes, 
examination procedure and the professional training of teachers 
during their specialist studies at the university. The proposals for 
limitation of subject-matter referred above all to factual teaching— 
mathematics, natural sciences and geography, history and the factual 
study of literature. These subjects have occupied a large place in 
secondary schools since the study of the ancient languages in schools 
was curtailed. In particular this factual instruction is highly developed 
in schools with a mathematical and scientific bias and in the so- 
called Deutsche Oberschulen (schools which arose in the Weimar period, 
with a strong bias towards the study of cultural matters and with a 
greatly reduced programme of study in foreign languages). 

The conference found that, in spite of all the warnings which 
Georg Kerschensteiner in particular had voiced so strongly after 1920, 
the subject-matter was growing steadily, not only in research and in 
the university disciplines but also in secondary schools. In research 
it is unavoidable; but even in the university this growth of specialist 
knowledge constitutes a danger if the connexions between the various 
academic disciplines fail to be maintained and if academic disciplines 
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and culture, both social and personal, are no longer seen in conjunc- 
tion with each other. For the secondary school, however, the growth 
of specialized subject-matter constitutes a further very particular 
danger: its principle is abandoned, its over-all purpose is lost sight of. 
The raison d’étre of the secondary school is general education: it is 
meant to mould basic intellectual pursuits into a single whole in 
such a way as to make possible a more advanced understanding of 
our culture and at the same time the beginning of all university 
study and the free choice of one’s faculty at the university. In the 
secondary school, therefore, specialized studies which properly be- 
long to the university must not be anticipated; there is no sense in 
anticipating them (even if the pupil should already have decided 
upon a special subject). For after all the object of school studies is 
only to develop the capacity to work in a way that is characteristic 
of university studies, to think in cultural contexts and to make well- 
founded value-judgments. If special studies are incorporated in the 
basic subject-matter of the school, they are simply accepted as so 
much undigested material; they do not contribute in the slightest 
to a basic general education. An abundance of specialist subject- 
matter is therefore the enemy of real education. It is a question of 
developing, as it were, ‘less flesh and more muscle’. Above all it is 
important for the secondary school to make the subjects it teaches 
really intelligible and to present them in a way that makes thought 
possinle. It must not popularize the results c\ science and scholar- 
ship; it must rather develop basic outlooks and provide experiences 
which alone will enable the pupil to ask scientific or scholarly 
questions. 

The short-comings of premature specialized study and the pseudo- 
scientific popularizing of the results of research were clearly indicated 
by the conference. Reference was made to the many matriculation 
candidates who absorb information about the history of art or 
literature but have never trained their eyes and hearts to see artistic- 
ally and cannot understand or enjoy the poet and his world of forms. 
Reference was also made to knowledge learnt up for examinations, 
which enumerates the formulae of the benzene ring, and teaches the 
facts about calories and vitamins, the detailed routine working of 
problems in the differential calculus and the catchwords of popular 
atomic physics—but such a candidate has often not the slightest 
idea of the position of the stars in the sky, which are there for him to 
see, he cannot observe plants and animals, he does not understand 
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the differential calculus and he has no idea of the simplest case of 
scientific method. 

The Tiibingen Resolutions asserted therefore ‘that a change in the 
form of secondary-school teaching and in the training of its teachers 
at the university was indispensable’. And they went on: ‘A profound 
grasp of essentials in the subjects of instruction takes absolute 
precedence over any extension of the subject-matter.’ ‘A good per- 
formance is not possible without thoroughness, nor thoroughness 
without self-limitation. The ability to work is more important than 
a smattering of many subjects. Primary phenomena of the intellect- 
ual world may be revealed in the example of a single topic which the 
pupil has really grasped; they are concealed by an accumulation 
of mere matter, which is not really understood and is therefore 
soon forgotten.’ 

From this basic idea there followed a series of practical proposals 
which may be carried out at once without special expense and with- 
out an extensive reorganization of the school system. Thus closer 
co-operation between university and secondary school is called for. 
Courses of study are desired in which teachers may make themselves 
familiar with the latest state of research and may bring to the uni- 
versity stimulating suggestions from the sphere of school studies. 
The number of subjects for the matriculation examination is to be 
reduced, the methods of examination are to be directed towards 
‘understanding rather than feats of memory’. The number of hours 
of teaching should be reduced both for pupils and teachers in order 
to leave enough time for home-work and independent work. Cur- 
ricula should be revised in such a way that they only lay down the 
guiding principles for teaching, leaving greater scope for carrying 
them out to individual schools and individual teachers. Finally it 
was proposed that individual schools should be given three freedoms 
so that they might acquire experience in experimental changes before 
the change was expected of the whole school system. The school would 
be free to appoint its own staff, to draft its own curriculum ‘with a 
view to greater depth in essentials’, and to limit the number of sub- 
jects in the matriculation examination in accordance with its cur- 
riculum. These freedoms presuppose that the government authorities 
will promote reform from within and are particularly interested in 
the experiences of such ‘model schools’. 

The didactic problem which arises here might have a more general 
symptomatic significance. The Tiibingen proposals speak of an ex- 
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cess of subject-matter in the curriculum—but they refer only to 
instruction in ‘factual subjects’ (Realien), not to languages, fine arts 
or the philosophical and theological parts of the curriculum. The 
old Gymnasium’ before Humboldt had been a Latin School—entirely 
verbalistic. It had been supplemented by the facultas artium, which as 
the lower grade of the university combined a philosophical and 
‘factual’ basic education with language studies, chiefly Latin. Hum- 
boldt had removed the facultas arttum from the university and in- 
corporated it in the Latin School; he limited its studies to four main 
disciplines: Latin, Greek, mathematics—the contents of the old arts 
faculty apart from philosophy—and a new discipline: literary studies 
in the mother tongue, the Fach Deutsch. 

With the modernizing of the curriculum the modern foreign 
languages French and English had replaced the classical languages, 
and the ‘factual studies’ (Realwissenschaften) had appeared alongside 
mathematics in the curriculum of schools giving a general education. 
Since the ancient languages, at least Latin, had to be retained, this 
had given rise to the excessive number of school disciplines which led 
to the division of the Gymnasium into three or four types of school. 
Thus a dilemma arose. For the matriculation examination the candi- 
date is required to be able at least to read both the modern foreign 
languages; sorie knowledge of Latin is required, nor does he get off 
entirely without Greek. It is always an unsatisfactory solution if 
languages have to be limited in number and extent; and the years of 
youth above all must be used for linguistic studies, as the psychology 
of learning clearly teaches. But for the sake of a general education it 
is necessary for the learner really to give himself up to one language 
and to learn it as perfectly as possible; this is more valuable than an 
inadequate acquaintance with several languages. In the field of 
languages, therefore, a reduction in subject-matter is only possible 
by reducing the number of languages, while in the field of ‘factual 
subjects’ a concentration of the subject-matter is advisable, but not 
a reduction in the number of disciplines. For each of the ‘factual 
subjects’ demonstrates its own peculiar dimension of reality, develops 
its own categories and is essential to a basic general education. But it 
is quite possible to do without an abundance of subject-matter in 
these disciplines ; just that particular dimension may be demonstrated 
with a very few primary phenomena, whilst the fundamental con- 
cepts, categories and forms of thought may sometimes be sufficiently 


? Grammar school, whose curriculum is based on Latin and Greek. ( Translator’s note.) 
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developed in connexion with a single model case. Everywhere in this 
field ‘learning by example’ is to be found. Anyone who has under- 
stood Galileo’s experiments on the law of gravity and has once thought 
out their whole sequence in learning them—from observation via 
hypothesis, experiment, verification and measurement to the formu- 
lation of the propositions—has acquired the essentials of physics on 
its formal side from its classical model. On the material side, it is 
sufficient if the great phenomena—light, sound, heat, electricity, 
etc.—are comprehended with the help of such classical cases and the 
method of determining and describing them scientifically is under- 
stood by means of a model case. 

The improvement of the upper school must therefore be attempted 
in different ways: as regards languages, a reduction in the number 
of languages is in itself undesirable, but for those pupils who are not 
linguistically gifted it is a necessity, in order that they may learn one 
language thoroughly; and this is a minimum requirement of higher 
general education. In the ‘factual subjects’ the completeness of natural 
and cultural phenomena must not be endangered by a reduction in 
the number of dimensions (i.e. of disciplines), for this little encyclo- 
pedia is of great introductory value; here, however, the quantity of 
subject-matter must be definitely limited to ‘exemplary cases’, ‘fruit- 
ful moments’ and ‘classical models’. 

This, then, was the direction taken by the discussions which took 
place at the Tiibingen conference and which have been further 
discussed in the teaching world. 

Some West German states have drawn their own conclusions from 
the Tubingen Resolutions. Both the attempt to reduce the number of 
compulsory hours for teachers and pupils and the idea that individual 
public and private schools should try out new methods met with 
approval. Centres of educational research, congresses and institutes 
for the further training of teachers discussed especially the question 
of ‘learning by example’ and the question of how to get rid of the 
learning of disconnected parts of subjects, the rapid change from 
lesson to lesson and the accumulation of knowledge for examinations, 
which is never anything but pseudo-knowledge. In this further dis- 
cussion it has been particularly stressed that the Tiibingen Resolu- 
tions are not directed against ‘the overworking of pupils’—that is a 
slogan that had been part of the discussion on schools in the nine- 
teenth century, especially in Prussia; they are not opposed to the 
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excess of subject-matter to be learned, but to mere pseudo-knowledge 
and the lack of thoroughness and real understanding. 

Of course, even to-day it has been asserted from time to time that 
pupils are overworked, that they are expected to do up to sixty hours 
of intellectual work a week, including home-work; their only choice 
is either not to do any of it or to take refuge in outward and super- 
ficial learning of the work set. 

Government authorites have started experiments in the spirit of 
these further discussions, especially in Hesse, Hamburg, North- 
Rhine-Westphalia, and Lower Saxony. In Hesse a ministerial decree 
of g March 1950, had already made possible ‘greater flexibility in the 
instruction given in the upper school’.? This allowed the schools to 
introduce the ‘Core and Course System’ into all three years of the 
upper school; that is, one group of subjects is regarded as the core, 
which is compulsory for all pupils, a second group is included in two 
optional forms of courses. In this way there arises within the school 
one branch which lays stress on language study and another of a 
mathematical and scientific nature in which only one foreign lan- 
guage, English, is studied—a solution which inevitably met with 
much opposition and which still does not follow the lines of the 
Tiibingen Resolutions. This was the object of a further decree of 
1 April 1952, granting permission to four secondary schools to 
change the form of their two senior classes. These schools were the 
Liebigrealgymnasium in Giessen, the Realgymnasium in Geisenheim, the 
Aufbauschulen in Idstein in the Taunus and in Traisa near Darmstadt. 
The plan had been worked out by the Schools Advisory Council 
for the State of Hesse (Hessischer Landesschulbeirat). It seeks to intro- 
duce a system of teaching which makes possible a certain transition 
from school work to university work. The last two years at school are 
divided into four semesters as in the university. In the normal plan 
a distinction is made between core subjects, compulsory for all, and 
optional disciplines. The core subjects include German, religion and 
physical training; they are allotted eight hours a week. The optional 
disciplines are divided into three groups of ‘main subjects’ (essen- 
tially a linguistic group, a mathematical and scientific group, and a 


? Cf., report of the conference held at the Hessian Instutite for the Further Training of 
Teachers in the Reinhardswaldschule near Kassel on 8th-13th | 1953: ‘Das Problem 
der Hiheren Schule. Tiefe Statt Breite. Auflockerung und exemplarisches Lernen 

® Amtsblatt des Hessischen Ministeriums fiir Erziehung und Volksbildung (Wiesbaden), III, 
No. 3 (March 1950), p. 147f., together with the decree of 31st March 1952, Amtsblatt V, 
No. 4 (April 1952), p. 256f. 
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group containing history, geography and social studies) ; besides this 
there are three groups of supplementary subjects, in which the same 
disciplines appear again. The pupil now chooses a ‘first main subject’, 
in which he receives instruction for five hours a week throughout the 
four semesters. He must then choose from the same group of subjects 
a second main subject, in which he also receives instruction for five 
hours a week and which he may either study for two years or change 
each semester. ‘In the main subjects the pupil shall train himself in 
thoroughness and depth for independent intellectual work.’ Besides 
this he has to choose supplementary subjects; ‘these are intended to 
give the pupil some knowledge of the outlines of the scientific 
or scholarly field in question from strictly limited subject-matter 
and at the same time to supplement the more profound work 
in the main subjects’. “The pupil must take each of his supplementary 
subjects once in the course of the four semesters’. 

The aim of this decree and of the proposals of the Schools Advisory 
Council is clear: pupils are to be freed from a time-table which splits 
their work up into fragments; they are to study more profoundly; 
they are not to be required to work at too many things at the same 
time; their learning is not to presuppose an equal interest in all sub- 
jects, rather ‘centres of gravity’ for a lively interest are to be formed; 
active learning is to become possible. 

The plan for greater flexibility presupposes that the whole work 
of teaching and learning is modelled on the procedure that is usual 
in the practical classes and seminars of the university. It is not a 
question of a lecture by the teacher followed by questioning and by 
private application of the knowledge gained and preparation at home, 
but of guiding and checking the pupil’s independent studies. The 
Hessian proposal speaks of ‘the method of group instruction similar 
to that in seminars’. The procedure in the final examination (Adr- 
turlum) must correspond to this kind of instruction. In Hesse rules to 
this effect have already been laid down in the regulations of 
25 September 1951.? 

As part of the examination a piece of work extending over a year 
may be submitted; this is voluntary and is meant to show ‘whether 
the pupil is capable of successfully applying definite methods of 
work to subject-matter chosen by himself and not treated in school’ ; 

1 The journal, Die Padagogische Provinz, publishes an account of the Hessian experiment 
in its extra number, Neue Wege in der Prima, March 1953. 


® ‘Ordnung der Reifepriifung an den Héheren Schulen im Lande Hessen’, Amtsblatt IV, 
No. 10 (October 1951), p. 336f. 
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it is also possible to take one of the four written examination papers 
on a subject chosen by the pupil; in the oral examination the pupil 
is given a theme from a field with which he is familiar, and he must 
treat it systematically in a short talk; he will not be required to per- 
form feats of memory, but he must ‘show his powers of judgment and 
his skill in exposition’. 

The reform of the secondary school in the state of Lower Saxony is 
also based on the Tiibingen Resolutions. Here a more radical step 
was taken in that by the decree of 21 May 1953, all secondary schools 
were confronted with the task of making their rigid curricula more 
intensive and more flexible. On the other hand the degree of change 
and the speed at which it takes place are left to individual schools. 
The principle of forming ‘centres of gravity’ is here extended to the 
lower and middle classes of the school. In the regulations for the 
matriculation examination the number of subjects to be taken is 
reduced from thirteen to five, and the pupil may choose an optional 
subject in which he wishes to show special attainments. Here, too, 
pieces of work extending over a year are permissible; the distinction 
is also made between core subjects and courses; in the courses there 
is a choice, from the ninth year at school onward,! of three educa- 
tional plans: one based on the classical languages, one on modern 
languages and one on mathematics and science. The unification of 
the two sixth forms, however, is not introduced here. 

In Hamburg the Wissenschaftliche Oberschulen were given a new 
plan in 1952; North-Rhine-Westphalia had already envisaged 
‘greater flexibility in the sixth forms’ by the decree of 25 March 1950, 
which, however, still does not bring any reduction in the number of 
compulsory hovrs; but here too further reforms on the lines of the 
Tubingen Resolutions may be expected. 

The question is whether the Tiibingen Resolutions are adequate 
to make the secondary school sound and efficient again. The con- 
ference began with self-criticism from the university and followed 
this up with self-criticism from the secondary school. It was clearly 
aware of the interdependence of the two institutions. It saw the 
crisis in both as being closely related to the serious problems which 
confront European civilization in general and which are well adapted 
to represent any attempted reform of single details as a mere treat- 
ment of the symptoms of illness. The conference wished its proposals 
to be regarded simply as the beginning of a school reform from within, 


1 i.e. from the age of 14. ( Translator’s note.) 
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on which a start might easily be made immediately, but considered 
over and above this that further reforms were called for both in 
universities and schools. A second conference at Weinheim in April 
1952 dealt with the way to initiate such further reforms.! This con- 
ference asked for preliminary discussion of future legislation govern- 
ing schools by a body of experts which would consult all sections of 
the population. Meanwhile the Federal Parliament has accepted 
this suggestion and set up a ‘German Committee for Education and 
Public Instruction’ (Deutscher Ausschuss fur Erziehung und Unterricht) 
as a committee on education to advise the legislators.* Meanwhile, 
too, discussions of a more extensive school reform have also occupied 
the attention of the ‘Schools Committee of the Conference of Minis- 
ters for Educational and Cultural Affairs’ (Schulausschuss der Kultus- 
ministerkonferenz) and of a ‘Schools Committee of the Conference of 
West German Rectors’ (i.e. vice-chancellors and principals of univer- 
sities and technical colleges) (Schulausschuss der Westdeutschen Rektoren- 
konferenz) set up in 1951. But the discussion of a more comprehensive 
reform is still in its early stages. 

The problems confronting these discussions and preliminary 
studies may, however, already be indicated. It will be a matter of 
securing what has so far been brought to the experimental stage with 
the Tiibingen Resolutions: the question of establishing new methods 
of instruction. The upper classes of the secondary school must regain 
their intermediate position between the school of childhood and the 
university, a position held by the old facultas artium till about 1810. 
These last three years at school must become, as it were, a ‘training- 
school for apprentices in intellectual work’ and guard against the 
danger of sinking to the level of a purely receptive school for acquir- 
ing knowledge and training the memory. 

But the real crux of the secondary school problem lies, not in the 
sphere of method, but in the didactic sphere, where the critical point 
in the university problem also lies. It is a question of the inner basis 
of the subjects taught and their interconnexion. The universities 
have reference to groups of leading professions and responsible posi- 
tions, clergymen, judges, teachers learned in science and scholarship, 


1Cf., Neue Wege fiir die Schule. Beitrage zur Neuordnung von Schulaufbau, Berufsschule und 
Lehrerbildung. Bericht siber eine Arbeitstagung des Instituts zur Férderung éffentlicher Angelegen- 
heiten. Mannheim: Institut zur Férderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten, 1953. 

2 Neue Wege, pp. 1276. 

8 Resolution of the Federal Parliament, 24 April 1952. The committee met for the first 
time on 22 September 1953. 

Cc 
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etc.; but by tradition they are not vocational training schools for the 
specialized training of candidates for the professions. ‘They hold their 
position only in virtue of the fact that they lay the foundation for 
professionally limited training in science and scholarship and give 
the student a kind of inspiration which will enable him one day to 
practise his profession and fill his office in the spirit of cultural respon- 
sibility and free academic thought. It is well known throughout the 
world how difficult modern science and scholarship with their 
specialization find it to develop their studies in this spirit. It has often 
been discussed, too, how much is lost when the Christian ethic or the 
humanistic and Platonic idea of knowledge is lost to the universities. 
The same inner difficulty confronts us in the secondary school, in so 
far as it is regarded as a school for learned studies and has the certifi- 
cate of matriculation as one of its aims. The inner difficulty is even 
greater here, because specialization with reference to a faculty and 
hence with reference to a definite group of learned professions does 
not exist. Here we have to do with general education: with prepara- 
tion for a higher cultural maturity, which will awaken a sense of 
responsibility for public life as a whole. This ‘maturity’ and this 
‘generalness’ of education and this ‘content of public responsibility’ 
is to-day becoming a problem. The question ‘s mostly discussed under 
the catchword of ‘the valid image of Man’. But it does not expect 
only a religious and zeneral ethical answer. The pedagogical diffi- 
culty does not appear in its true light until such an answer has to be 
translated into didactic terms. For it is a question of defining the 
content of studies which are to have the function of laying the founda- 
tion for that higher cultural understanding and for the responsibility 
which is rooted in it. Since late antiquity there has existed in Europe 
a consensus of opinion on the canon of these studies, which to-day is 
in danger of being lost to the peoples of Europe; it is being replaced 
by specialization in a number of fields of knowledge and of arts 
which are technically necessary for definite vocations but have no 
inner connexion with each other. As soon as this principle of utility 
and technical specialization forces its way into the university and the 
secondary school, not only is the old encyclopedic coherence of our 
studies broken up, but the spirit is also destroyed in which the peoples 

1 Readers are reminded of the writings of Arnold Nash, The University and the Modern 
World, London, 1945; Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University, London, 1949; Karl 
Jaspers, Die Idee der Universitat, Heidelberg, 2n ed., 1946; Eduard Spranger, ‘Forschung, 


Berufsbildung und Menschenbildung in der gegenwartigen deutschen Universitat’, in 
Kulturfragen der Gegenwart, Heidelberg 1953, pp. 87-115. 
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of Europe once understood each other. Even if this may have been 
only an ‘agreement’, a mere convention and tradition—which I 
cannot accept—yet this common ground of scholastic and humanistic 
studies was an elixir of life to all national literatures, to the spiritual 
intercourse between nations, to the common striving after human 
dignity and a truly human civilization and personal culture. At the 
present time such a consensus would be specially necessary. It alone 
makes it possible to meet the social distress of the coming world by a 
co-operation of minds, to work out a plan for living such as mankind 
must unite to defend. In this age of over-population, of communica- 
tions, machines and atomic power, an understanding of the spiritually 
awake sections of all peoples for each other may determine the 
question of the life and death of European civilization. These are the 
perspectives, which do not need to be, as it were, artificially sought 
out, but which rather force themselves upon us when the question 
is asked concerning ‘higher general education to-day’. It shows that 
in the various countries and nations we must indeed seek anew the 
unity of our education in the conditions which prevail from place to 
place, but at the same time we must not lose sight of the universal 
idea. We can only succeed regionally in determining the content of 


the curriculum in the crucial final years of the secondary school to- 
day if at the same time we keep in mind its reference to a universal 
community of western peoples—to western civilization. It is to be 
hoped that the coming preliminary work on reform will keep this 
central point in mind. 








III. SOME ASPECTS OF 
DUTCH SECONDARY EDUCATION 


J. J. van Dullemen 
Headmistress, Municipal Secondary School for Girls, 
Rotterdam 


To belong to a small country has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. The inhabitants of such a country are compelled to get 
acquainted with the culture, the history, the economic life of their 
more important neighbours, and one of the means to do so, is to learn 
foreign languages. An advantage, you will say. But zs it an advantage 
for every secondary school pupil to have to learn three foreign lan- 
guages, whatever courses he may want to follow later on in life, 
whether he goes to the university or not, whether he enters the tech- 
nical field or goes in for social work, becomes a bank clerk or an 
accountant. When I say: learning three foreign languages, I mean: 
learning them thoroughly. Five or six years of English, five or six 
years of French, four or five years of German; these are the usual and 
compulsory requirements for every boy or girl in the secondary 
schools in Holland. At the very outset of this article, I want to stress 
this fact, because it is a heavy burden to carry, heavier than in any 
other European country, Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries 
not excepted. 

To be able to discuss the curriculum of the last two years in our 
secondary schools, it will be necessary to say something about the 
types of high school in our country. 

All these schools are selective and the course comprises five or six 
years; pupils enter at the age of twelve, after having taken an en- 
trance examination. The oldest type is the grammar school or 
Gymnasium; many of these were founded centuries ago. The well- 
known ‘Gymnasium Erasmianum’ in Rotterdam is said to have been 
founded as early as 1328. The stress still largely falls on a thorough 
knowledge of classical languages, both Latin and Greek, and the 
course comprises six years. After the fourth year, pupils may choose 
the so-called science side, but Latin and Greek remain compulsory 
for every pupil. This science side came into being in 1876 and as 
science has developed at an enormous rate, so have the contents of 
the science curriculum. The grammar school has always been and 
still is the preparation for the university and is open to both boys and 
girls who, after the entrance examination, are in for six years of hard 
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work. We may say that our most intelligent pupils like to go to the 
local grammar school or to the classical side of another type of school, 
about which more later on. Public schools like Eton, Winchester, and 
the rest, or other boarding schools, are unknown in our country, 
except for small groups of Roman Catholic boys. To be able to finish 
the grammar school with profit, intelligence is not enough. A bookish 
turn of mind and intellectual interests are necessary; for the curricu- 
lum is highly academic: ancient and modern languages, the mother 
tongue, history, geography, mathematics, biology for all pupils. Not 
much time is left for art, music, physical education, sport. After the 
first four years there is the choice: Does a pupil want to become a 
doctor, a chemist, a veterinary surgeon? If so, he will choose the 
science side and get a large amount of physics, chemistry, biology, 
mathematics, but all the other subjects as well. Does a boy want to study 
history, languages, art, law? He then chooses the language side, 
i.e. the original grammar school curriculum: the mother tongue, 
Latin and Greek, three foreign languages, history, geography, 
biology, mathematics. Both courses call for strenuous application and 
hard work, as besides the subjects mentioned, some time is given to 
art and physical education. The science side in the grammar school 
is by far the most difficult and it is only the highly intelligent pupils 
who finish the course in six years. 

A great many pupils either spend seven or eight years on the six- 
year course or leave, before they have finished, either to go to a less 
exacting school or to choose another course of study. 

Many times there has been a discussion as to whether we should 
not have another line of study, one giving Latin and no Greek, a 
type of school we now find in all European countries. But so far, 
owing to much opposition from the universities, nothing has come 
of these plans and proposals. In 1867 another type of secondary 
school sprang up, a school with a five-year course and with its stress 
on mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and of course Dutch, 
three foreign languages, history, geography, etc. This school, meant 
for those boys (girls were admitted later) who did not intend or who 
had no money to go to the universities, but would have leading 
functions in commerce or administration, is called: Hogere burger- 
school (i.e. higher education for citizens). It caught on at once; at 
first the final examination did not open the door of the university, 
but some sixty years ago a change came about and those pupils 
who wanted to go in for medicine, science, etc., got the right to a 
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university education. This secondary school was and still is very 
popular among the middle classes. Lawyers, doctors, professors, 
schoolmasters, however, prefer to send their children to the grammar 
schools. Since the development of science, the hogere burgerschool, with 
its five-year course, asks for strenuous application too: the curriculum 
is very diversified, even such subjects as economics, astronomy and 
mechanics are included and again all the subjects must be carried by 
all the pupils to the bitter end, i.e. the final examination. Some of 
these schools have changed the course into a six-year one and I think 
that in the near future this will be the usual thing. The secondary 
schools for girls, established in the eighties of the nineteenth century, 
which originally stressed languages, history, art, music, needlework, 
now mostly have a hogere burgerschool programme by the side of it, 
which always comprises six years. 

When psychology began to play an important part and psycholo- 
gists made it clear how very difficult it is to predict anything about 
the further development of children of twelve, a new type of school 
came into being, called Lyceum. The same curriculum (without Latin 
and Greek) is followed by all pupils for two years, after which the 
decision has to be taken, whether the boy or girl will follow the classi- 
cal side (four more years) or the mathematical side (three or four 
more years). The final examination, however, is the same as either 
that of the grammar school or that of the mathematical secondary 
school. Needless to say, this compression of the heavy programme of 
the classics into four, instead of into six years, does not make the course 
any easier. The science side fares better, as many of the lycea take 
four instead of three years, after the first two years. 

It is interesting to find that many /ycea are being founded. Parents 
have the idea—wrongly—that this type of school is easier than the 
grammar school. We may say, however, that the lyceum, being a more 
recent development, is often more modern in outlook, goes in for 
modest experiments, puts more stress on extra-curricular activities. 
Moreover smaller towns (those over 40,000 inhabitants are obliged 
to keep up a grammar school or give other opportunities for children 
to have a classical education), finding a grammar school difficult and 
expensive to maintain, amalgamate the mathematical secondary 
school and the grammar school into a Lyceum. The first Lyceum, 
founded about forty years ago in the Hague, was a private and ex- 
pensive school, attended by pupils from the privileged classes. 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam soon followed. Many parents still want 
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private /ycea for their children, in preference to grammar schools, 
which they consider old-fashioned in outlook, and to the secondary 
science school which they consider to have too mixed a group of 
pupils that come from all classes of society. Expenses never hinder the 
entrance of children to a secondary municipal or state school, as fees 
are paid according to parents’ incomes. Private schools of all kinds 
abound in our country: Calvinistic, Roman Catholic, Unitarian; and 
these schools receive the same subsidies from the Government as 
state or municipal schools. But all these private secondary schools, 
whether Gymnasium, lyceum or hogere burgerschool, have the same 
curricula and the same final examinations as the state or municipal 
institutions. All of them stress bookish knowledge in the many subjects 
I mentioned above, all of them find that many pupils drop out in the 
course of the five or six years. 

You will ask: Have there never been attempts to modernize these 
schools, to drop certain subjects, to introduce music, to give more art, 
handicraft, sports, and so on? 

The answer is this: The Dutch have always been open to modern 
ideas. There is no country where Montessori schools are more 
abundant than in Holland, both on the infant and on the primary 
level. We even possess several /ycea organized on Montessori principles. 

There is hardly a country in Europe which adopted with such 
enthusiasm the ‘Dalton’ plan. Dalton primary schools are found in 
almost any town and Dalton secondary schools flourish in all our 
larger cities. But—these schools find that, if they want their pupils 
to take the final examination in time, they are obliged to do a great 
deal of extra cramming during the last two years. The Dalton 
schools, which ‘daltonize’ for only two periods a day (in which the 
pupils work at their individual tasks) fare better than the Montessori 
lycea which, though they love (and rightly so) much individual work, 
find that their pupils want extra help and much class-teaching during 
their last two years at school. 

There are a few secondary schools that go their own way and re- 
fuse to carry the load of the academic curriculum; but their pupils 
then require, after having left school, another two years to qualify 
for university entrance. Unfortunately, in our over-populated country, 
diplomas and examinations play far too important a part. Rivalry is keener 
than in larger countries, with better opportunities for all, and so 
parents see education largely in terms of instruction and want to see 
the results of this instruction in diplomas. There is another reason 
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why our secondary schools have changed so little. A good many of 
their teachers are university graduates. If so, they have not had any 
preparation for their future task. It is only since September 1952 that 
they have been compelled to follow lectures in psychology, teaching- 
methods, etc., at the university and that they have been doing some 
practical work under experienced teachers, during their under- 
graduate days. With their main subject(s) they might have taken, 
for example, psychology, but as a rule they did not, and so knew no 
more about the difficulties and the development of adolescents than 
the man in the street. Another group of teachers reaches the secon- 
dary from the primary school, after having taken a very stiff examina- 
tion in one subject only. Of course they have had plenty of teaching 
experience, but they often are too highly specialized in that one sub- 
ject, which they are apt to consider all-important. Many times there 
have been attempts to change our educational system and, after the 
war, the Minister of Education, himself a university professor, pro- 
posed to establish an all-round secondary school with a five-year 
course, not preparing for university entrance, by the side of the 
grammar schools and the mathematical secondary school, the course 
of which would then take six years. The idea was to make a clear 
division between those who would really profit by a long university 
education and those who would enter practical life at an earlier 
stage and yet would want a great deal of general information and a 
sound knowledge of languages. Nothing came of the proposal, be- 
cause of a change in the Government and the appointment of a new 
Minister of Education. 

I have spoken at great length about our secondary schools and their 
curricula. Now, what about the universities? Are they pleased with the 
knowledge acquired and the work done by the young people who enter 
their doors? Our country has to cope with another difficulty here. Be- 
cause of our short distances and our quick and efficient railway services, 
hundreds of people are within easy reach of a university town; they 
need not actually live there. Also, universities are plentiful in our small 
country: three state universities, a municipal one (Amsterdam), a Cal- 
vinistic one (Amsterdam), a Roman Catholic one (Nijmegen). Then 
there are a technical college with a very high standard at Delft, an 
agricultural college, two schools of economics (one of them Roman 
Catholic). Needless to say, a large percentage of our youth goes to the 
university or to one of the colleges. Many of them never reach the 
end of their studies, for courses require five, six or more years, 
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Before the war a report was published by an Amsterdam professor 
of psychology, from which it appeared that 40 per cent of those who 
entered the universities never finished their studies. Twenty-five per 
cent of our undergraduates are women, so we should take into account 
that many of these leave in the course of their work to get married. 
Other women, though wanting further knowledge and having 
intellectual interests, find work at the university disappointing, too 
bookish and specialized, and these too leave, to enter another field. 
After the war, when (in 1947) the number of students in our country 
was Over 25,000 and the universities could not cope with them, a 
committee was set up by the then Minister of Education (another 
university professor), to inquire about the difficulties that the univer- 
sities experienced and to propose drastic changes in our higher 
education. The report of the committee was published in 1949; it 
points out that the twentieth-century world is one of change and that 
the universities have to take account of this change. All the sub- 
committees are agreed on the fact that far too many young people want 
to go to the university and that there should be a means of checking 
them, when they prove themselves unfit for higher learning. The 
change from the secondary school, with its constant supervision and 
cramming, to the university, where a Dutch student is proverbially 
as free as air, is too much for many of them. We pride ourselves that 
an undergraduate can do as he likes, but is it a matter for pride? 

Many young people have not the slightest idea what they are in 
for, have, at school, not learned to find their own way, to stand on 
their own feet. It is said that those students who come from Dalton 
or Montessori secondary schools do better than those coming from 
the more old-fashioned schools. Of late years there has been an attempt 
at a kind of tutorial system in some faculties of the universities, but 
tutors found that they had to cope with thirty to thirty-five students 
at the same time. Studies are too long in many cases and therefore 
the committee I mentioned above has been considering, especially 
for those who later on want to teach, three- or four-year courses. 
Many students might be able to finish a course of that length, but 
have not the courage, the will-power, or the intellectual ability to go 
deeply into certain subjects. The universities complain about the 
quality of their students; here, of course, background also plays a 
part. A great many boys who would not have gone to the universities 
in former days, now do so, just because they have taken the entrance 
examination. They often come from very modest homes and it is 
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difficult for them to adapt themselves to student life. Also, culture is 
not their aim in many cases, but a thorough professional training. The 
Government grants scholarships for the clever ones, but unfortunately 
that money has to be paid back, after the study has been finished. 
This is a heavy burden, which compels the student to finish his 
studies as soon as possible and often prevents him from enjoying the 
freedom of his richer colleagues. 

The Technical College at Delft is swamped with students and an 
army of so-called ‘instructors’ tries to cope with the numbers and to 
persuade those who have failed twice in their first examination to 
go to a school of technology, which is excellent, but more practical 
and less difficult than the college, which has university standing. 

The universities have changed some of their courses and inserted 
others: sociology, economics, political history, psychology, etc., but 
almost all studies (except law, which takes four years) take six years 
at least; after three years an examination is taken, but only in certain 
fields has this examination a working value; for most positions, the 
second examination (after another three years) is required. 

It is not my task to speak at greater length about our university 
studies. Needless to say, on the whole the work done is of a high 
standard and thorough. This is clear also from the fact that many of 
our Dutch graduates have been chosen of late by U.N., U.N.O., 
F.A.O., Unesco, to assist in the programmes for underdeveloped 
countries. Especially our Delft graduates, our agricultural specialists, 
our sociologists and our medical men, are working there. About both 
our universities and our secondary schools, I should like to say that 
they really suit a small number of very intelligent, bookish and ener- 
getic young people. For a great majority of our secondary school 
pupils, however, a school reform is highly necessary. 

It would be desirable to have a more flexible curriculum that 
would not demand the same subjects from every pupil, there should 
be a choice of subjects; one foreign language might be dropped by 
a number of boys; there should be stress on individual work; more 
use should be made of modern aids, such as radio, film, gramophone. 

It would lead me too far to go into the subject of reform. I hope 
that I have given some idea of the many difficulties that we are 
coping with in our secondary schools. What we need is a man with 
vision and an open mind who realizes that we are living in a rapidly 
changing world and who will give us the opportunity to make the 
secondary school dynamic, instead of static. 
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Any appraisal of college preparation in the United States must 
take into account some historical and contemporary forces operating 
on the curriculum of the secondary schools. It would be naif to 
ignore these forces and to evaluate the schools as though their major 
function were preparation for college. Some insight into the actual 
role of the American secondary school may be gained if one realizes 
that Europeans often ask, ‘Are all those who are preparing for college 
fitted for college?? whereas Americans are much more apt to ask, 
‘Are all those who are fitted for college preparing for college?’ 

The implications of this last question are important for some under- 
standing of what is happening to secondary education in the United 
States. However, it is not intended to imply that an adequate answer 
to the question has been found. The salient point to be kept in mind 
is that educators and laymen alike continue to wrestle with the prob- 
lem of genuine equality of educational opportunity. 

In the history of American education, attempts to solve the prob- 
lems of equality of educational opportunity are clearly visible. A 
sharp horn of the dilemma is the unresolved question as to how to 
make adequate provision in the same school for those who are pre- 
paring for college and those for whom secondary education will be 
terminal. From Colonial times to the present, efforts at solution 
appear as a series of unsatisfactory compromises. Thus, the Latin 
grammar schools, dating from 1635, were mainly concerned with 
preparation for college and for professional occupations. These 
institutions taught Latin, Greek, and the fear of God’s accounting. 
They were soon found to be inadequate, elitist. As a result, a growing 
desire for more general education led to the establishment of the 
Academies, which were to teach commerce, science, and the fear of Ben 
Franklin’s accounting. The Academies soon succumbed to the gravi- 
tational pull of college preparation and lost their initial orientation. 

The insistent demands of a growing population for terminal 
education in the secondary schools were not to be denied, and the 
Academies were overshadowed by the establishment of the public, 


tax-supported high schools. By 1880 these schools had become the 
dominant pattern. 
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The free high school was, in theory, an upward extension of the 
elementary school. While it was prepared to serve the needs of children 
bound for college, it was theoretically equally devoted to the general 
needs of other groups. The curriculum that developed failed to re- 
flect these divergent requirements. It was influenced by a powerful 
public opinion that lost none of its power because it was patently 
illogical. This illogic was exhibited in the following fashion. As has 
been noted, the secondary school was established in order to offer 
vocational, utilitarian, and general terminal education because the 
more narrowly conceived college preparatory schools were found 
wanting in this respect. Nevertheless, so many of the same people 
who had supported the new schools held the college preparatory 
curriculum in such high esteem as the best general preparation for 
life, that the college curriculum soon gained an ascendancy that 
tended to lessen the prestige of other courses. Thus, even in the new 
schools, the plurality of curricula did not in truth resolve the prob- 
lems of general and special education. In smaller schools, where 
teachers were so few as to prescribe only one curriculum, that cur- 
riculum tended to be preponderantly academic. And in the larger 
schools equipped to provide a variety of educational offerings, the 
prestige attaching to college preparation often made the commercial 
or practical arts curricul catch-alls for the academically inept. 
The problems thus engendered must be taken into account in any 
attempt to examine American education. 

It is possible that a unique phenomenon of cultural and institu- 
tional development has emerged in the United States. This is that the 
free school, formerly viewed as an establishment for the teaching of 
fundamental skills and having few ancillary functions, is now per- 
ceived in a new sense as a very active and powerful surrogate of 
society. It is a major agency in the social, political and economic 
life of the people. A greatly expanded set of expectations concerning 
the réle of the school is apparent to-day in the United States. Some 
of the expectations as to the power of education are foolish, unrealistic, 
unrealizable; others are well founded. But, real or imaginary, these 
expectations as to what education can do are often directly reflected 
in the curricula. 

For example, it is conceived that the school can play a decisive 
réle in shaping public opinion, directly and dramatically influencing 
the behaviour of its pupils, shaping the values of the whole society. 
Furthermore, it is often maintained that an impact made upon the 
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pupils will feed back into the home and exert an appreciable in- 
fluence upon the whole family circle. Rightly or wrongly, the school 
is seen as a major source of power in a democratic society. As a result, 
it becomes the arena where powerful forces vie for a voice in the 
curriculum; the curriculum very often becomes an informal arm of 
government. To illustrate, in many localities the curriculum still 
reflects strong Prohibitionist ideas, and instruction on the evils of 
alcohol is as much a part of the learning experiences of some pupils 
as instruction in language or arithmetic. When the community 
feels itself threatened by subversive extra-national forces, then the 
curriculum may be altered to include additional courses in American 
history or in great historical documents of liberty. When injury and 
death from automobile accidents rise to new heights of frightfulness, 
a course in driver education may become part of the curriculum. 
More indirect pressures of organized labour, management, medicine, 
etc., may influence the school programme. Thus the curriculum, 
for both collegiate and non-collegiate groups, is in part determined 
by history and tradition, in part by national and local ideologies, in 
part by strong contemporary movements and transient local crises. 

Whether the ‘courses’ or ‘subjects’ that find their way into the 
curriculum are truly relevant to formal educational processes, whether 
they have high enough priority to warrant inclusion in what is 
essentially a limited educational space-time, are questions which are 
often both unasked and unanswered. For present purposes it suffices 
to note that in the United States the curriculum is viewed as an 
instrument for accomplishing attitudinal and behavioural changes 
which in other times and other places have been left to the agency 
of the home, the church, the community, or to the processes of 
merely growing up in a given culture. If, as Arnold J. Toynbee has 
suggested, the word ‘civilization’ is comprehended in its radical 
sense as a verbal noun connoting action, then the curriculum has 
apparently become a major active agency of civilization. 

Seen in this context, the curriculum appears less confused, less 
contradictory. The school that has achieved or had this greatness 
thrust upon it, is in a new réle as an institution informally committed 
to action almost in the manner of the legislative and administrative 
arms of the government. It is hardly surprising that American 
education often fails to recognize its cues, often forgets its lines, often 
over-estimates its scope. And it scarcely begins to know how to 
evaluate its effectiveness, lacking insights and instruments by which 
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to appraise itself amid the welter of novel demands made upon it. 

It is no wonder then, as Professor Robert Ulich has noted, that 
whereas European education has failed to solve the double problem 
of quality and equality, American education has failed to solve the 
problem of equality and quality. 

The curriculum of the school is also subject to other impacts, and 
these must be considered even at risk of painting a picture so com- 
plex as to be unintelligible, for the educational endeavour in the 
United States is often so complex as to be, in truth, unintelligible. 
One major force determining the nature of school experiences is the 
philosophical-psychological concept stated by John Dewey: “There 
is an intimate and necessary relation between the processes of actual 
experience and education.’! The application of this idea has affected 
the content of the curriculum. For example, it has frequently been 
the basis for the decision as to whether the classical studies should be 
included in college preparatory work. Many answers, both profound 
and shallow, have been given to the question of whether such sub- 
jects can be organically related to the needs of modern Americans 
and whether these subjects can be translated into meaningful educa- 
tional experiences. 

Other factors influencing the curriculum are the findings of the 
physical and behavioural sciences. The results of the first are obvious. 
For the second, perhaps an illustration will suffice. The American 
reaction to Dr. Kinsey’s research into sexual behaviour may be a 
case in point. Many people interpreted his reports to mean that his 
statistical demonstrations constituted new definitions of right and 
wrong. Others saw them as direct attacks upon religious and ethical 
teachings. Both parties may turn to the schools, the one proposing 
courses in sex education or in family living; the other, courses in 
religion and morals. By this time, and without facetiousness, it should 
be quite clear that in some communities both courses may be 
offered, perhaps by the same teacher. So integral to the thought of 
the nation are the schools. 

Once the school is seen as the active agent of society or segments of 
society (and it often seems to exhibit a hyperthyroid activity), then it 
is relatively easy to see that the aims of the school tend to become 
indistinguishable from the aims of society. How complicating a 
curricular force this is becomes clear when one notes that Dr. James 
Bryant Conant has said that the United States (and therefore the 


1 J. Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 7. 
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schools?) seeks a fluid society with a minimum of ethnic, religious, 
socio-economic distinctions and a maximum of understanding among 
differing groups. Result: ‘courses’ in intergroup and intercultural 
relations, and so on. 

If the picture is not yet sufficiently complex, it becomes so with the 
introduction of yet another factor: some educators and laymen are 
violently questioning the assumptions that the school is, can be, 
should be all things to its society. Searching questions are being asked 
as to whether the institutional rdle of the school is purely one of 
formal transmission of the culture or whether it is also a meliorative 
and reconstructionist agency of society. It may be characteristic of 
the vitality of American education that the terms ‘transmissionist’ and 
‘reconstructionist’ (or their equivalents) are rapidly becoming 
pejoratives. 

In order to understand why the curriculum is so sensitive to so 
many pressures apparently external to the school, it is necessary to 
comprehend the extent and some of the results of decentralized con- 
trol of education. By a long-standing interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, responsibility for basic education devolves upon the forty-eight 
states. There is little direct federal control. These states, however, do 
not act as the major determinants of the content of education. They 
may set up some laws as to the qualifications of teachers, and they 
often require that a few courses be offerec in the schools. Beyond 
this, the local community is practically autonomous. This sover- 
eignty acts to make the school highly sensitive to many pressures. 
Local boards of education are elected or appointed by elected offi- 
cials. The professional director, appointed by the board, is the 
superintendent, whose term in office may be violently and abruptly 
ended if his policies run counter to the opinion of any populous or 
powerful segment of his community. 

In view of what has already been said, it may be evident that any 
attempt to make generalizations about American education is to be 
classified, along with politics and auto-racing, as among the more 
hazardous occupations. Public education in the United States is not 
one system nor even forty-eight. Such a statement errs on the side of 
reticence. There are more than 100,000 separate school districts. 

No discussion of the forces acting on the curriculum can omit 
mention of the population of the schools. Three of the factors tending 
to increase that population are demographic, economic, and 
ideological. The population of the nation is at present more than 
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160 million, as compared with about 76 million in 1900. In addition 
to the increases in enrollments due to increases in population, the 
facts of the American economy tend also to cause an additional influx. 
In periods of prosperity, it is economically possible for parents to 
encourage their children to remain in school. In periods of recession 
or depression, it is often desirable to retain young people in the class- 
rooms in order to avoid extreme competition for jobs. 

Perhaps the most potent factor in enrolment increases has been 
ideological; i.e., the people attempt, rather successfully, to adhere 
to the concept that extensive education for all children is a partial 
guarantee of upward social mobility and political and economic 
stability. The school is seen as a guarantor of constitutional processes, 
as a reservoir or training ground of future leaders. 

Because of these factors and others, the population of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools has risen to over 30 millions of students, 
instructed by more than a million teachers. Better than 6 million 
of the eligible age group enter secondary schools; more than 50 per 
cent of this group graduates, and about one-third of the graduates 
are admitted to institutions of higher learning. 

Willy-nilly, the curriculum has had to change to meet the wide 
differences to be found in such great numbers of pupils. To meet 
such needs and to meet the requirements of the society, educators 
have multiplied courses, divided and subdivided curriculums. Per- 
haps equality has been paid for in the coin of quality. What American 
education has actually done needs to be evaluated by new criteria. 

Out of the flux of forces, what educational pattern has evolved for 
the students bound for college? It is clear that whatever general 
statements are made must be regarded as the veriest oversimplifica- 
tions, subject to refutation by a thousand specific instances and doing 
justice to none. In any event, the curriculum is hard to describe be- 
cause: the public school is not the parochial school, is not the 
independent school; the large school is not the small school nor even 
the medium-sized school; the well-financed school is not the poor 
school; nor is the metropolitan school the suburban or the rural 
school; nor the Eastern school the Western or the Southern; and the 
technical school is not the comprehensive school; nor the modern 
school the traditional. 

The picture of American education is now, of course, crystal clear 
to the reader, and all subsequent statements will be considered to be 
modified by the context just presented. 
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Four fairly distinct curricular patterns of general and special 
education have developed: 

1. A few small schools and some serving a highly homogeneous 
population offer a single programme in which almost all courses are 
taken by every pupil. 

2. A second, rather infrequent organization provides several 
specially designed curricula. In theory, a student takes all the 
courses in one of them. 

3. A widely used pattern offers a group of ‘constants’ for all 
students, plus ‘electives’. These latter permit wide latitude of selec- 
tion but necessitate substantial guidance if students are not to waste 
their time. 

4. The fourth organization consists of multiple curricula, each 
having its constants and electives. Although this arrangement is 
fairly common, it appears to be losing ground to the third type above.? 

It is a cliché to state that titles of specific courses are not reliable 
indications of what happens in the classroom, and the courses offered 
for college preparation are no exception. Perhaps the major deter- 
minant of the college preparatory courses has been the requirements 
of the colleges. This generally humanistic, systematic, bookish 
orientation is modified by the aptitudes and abilities of the students 
who take the courses. Many of these students are enrolled more be- 
cause of the glamour and prestige of academic pursuits than because 
of any real chance of successfully entering college. The academic 
courses are further influenced by the gravitational pull of the social 
and utilitarian objectives of the school as a whole. 

The American student preparing for a liberal arts college often 
takes two or three years of a foreign language, usually a modern 
Romance language, in courses whose stated objectives are usually 
grand or grandiose and whose actual accomplishments are rather 
limited. The classical languages have been almost routed from the 
field, holding firm in only a few independent and tax-supported 
schools—where there victories are often Pyrrhic. Even here, Greek 
is rarely found and Latin is, in Professor Nemiah’s paraphrase, apt 
to be vocabulum et praeterea nihil. More and more colleges are dropping 
all or part of their language entrance requirements, and many pro- 
fessors—to hear them tell it—would gladly trade them all in for 
proficiency in English. In truth, the United States seems to be prey 


? These descriptions are in large part based upon the writing of C. W. Boardman, 
‘Secondary Education—Administration’, in W. S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Educa- 
tional Research (New York: Macmillan Co., 1952) pp. 1,196. 
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to a sort of linguistic insularity. English is customarily taken all 
through high school. So amorphous, however, is the content of such 
courses that many colleges require certain students to take a remedial 
course instruction in grammar and composition. This course may be 
genteelly listed in the college catalogue as English O. 

One or two years of high school mathematics are prerequisite for 
admission to most colleges, and the secondary schools generally offer 
algebra, plane geometry, and trigonometry, at the least. 

Instruction is available in general science, physics, chemistry, 
biology, botany, physiology, and related fields. Larger schools may 
offer a choice of almost all of these; smaller schools tend to offer 
only one or two. 

The study of history is heavily weighted toward the American 
Colonial period. Other chronological segments of American history 
are common and there may be survey courses and some work in 
European history. Economics and geography usually find their way 
into the curriculum indirectly, if at all. Other courses, commonly 
called social studies, deal with problems of democracy or related 
topics. Formal courses in philosophy, logic, and religion are rare. 

The areas mentioned constitute the bulk of the de jure or de facto 
‘requireds’ for college. Most schools also provide or require some 
formal work in art, music, health and physical education. 

This discussion of the college preparatory curriculum must, in the 
nature of this paper, represent only the fragment of the dinosaur’s 
tooth, from which the reality must be reconstructed. Whatever the 
pre-collegiate programme is, it is apparently completely satisfactory 
to no one. A sort of pecking order of criticism is evident in the United 
States to-day. The college professors cry out upon the work of the 
secondary school teachers who heap censure upon the work of the 
elementary school teachers who glare more or less balefully at the 
parents, who have no recourse save to look reproachfully to God. 
This phenomenon should not be taken too seriously, however. 
Constant and often incisive self-criticism is as much a part of the 
American scene as are self-complacency and self-congratulation. 

One cannot conclude this account without mentioning a few 
innovations in curriculum. Some independent and public schools, in 
their effort to provide more adequate college preparation, are offer- 
ing college-level courses in various disciplines to their academically- 
gifted students. Under this plan, selected students may complete 
these courses and receive credit in college for them, permitting the 
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students to start at the next level of work. The plan is receiving some 
support from parents and educators who feel that the secondary 
schools fail to challenge the superior students. 

Various ‘integrated’ and ‘fusion’ courses have been widely tried 
out, in an attempt to overcome the excessive compartmentalization 
of subject-matter areas. The most common expression of this move- 
ment is to be found in the earlier years of secondary schooling. The 
procedure is to attempt to merge two areas in one course, e.g., English 
and history. With teachers adequately prepared and temperamentally 
suited for this kind of instruction, such courses appear to take on 
fairly evident qualities of vitality and meaning for the pupils. In less 
happy situations, the merger appears to be a rather fruitless effort 
to bring together two dead bodies of instruction in the hope that they 
will warm each other to life. 

A more sweeping experiment in the revitalization of education is 
to be found in the ‘core’ curriculum. Two features are distinctive: 
(1) the core instruction emphasizes the universal elements of a cul- 
ture, ‘the basic values or rules by which people govern, or ought to 
govern, their activities’; and (2) ‘the structure of the core is fixed by broad, 
social problems or by themes of social living’.1 What is apparently soughtis 
a meaningful integration of the various bits of learning now scattered 
about in various courses, to be focused upon problems of the child’s 
relation to his peer group and to adult society, plus school experi- 
ences leading to those common agreements necessary to a society if 
it is not to disintegrate under divisive forces. The core area takes up 
less and less of the time of the school day as the student progresses 
in his secondary education, making way for an increasing emphasis 
on elective courses related to the individual’s special needs, interests, 
and vocational preparation. 

An evaluation of the outcomes of the core curriculum would be 
premature. Some major difficulties with it would appear to be reluc- 
tance of the general public to try the experiment, lack of teachers 
equipped to teach in the core course, and a scarcity of materials 
suitable to this kind of instruction. 

The idea that the school should act as a sorting and labeling device 
for the identification of those individuals who are suited for college 
is repugnant to many laymen and to many educators. The reasons 
for this are difficult to isolate. Nevetheless, it is likely that some of this 
feeling is due to reasoning that says, ‘Education is good for a person, 


1B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley, and J. H. Shores, Fumdamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment (New York: World Book Co., 1950), pp. 468, 471. 
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therefore more education is better’. Other causes arising from 
American dreams and American dilemmas have been indicated. In 
any event, one thing is strikingly clear: there is, among many people 
in this nation, an enormous reluctance to set up any categorical 
and impervious block to more education for anyone who wants it. 

For example, some state-supported universities are under legis- 
lative mandate to admit almost any resident of the state who has 
graduated from high school. While such an extreme interpretation 
of the right to higher education is not characteristic of many univer- 
sities, it nevertheless illustrates the direction and strength of the trend. 
In many public tax-supported schools, the disinclination to ‘drop’ a 
pupil is even more marked. 

Among the forces operating to create this situation are: (1) a feeling 
that decisions as to how far an individual may pursue his education 
are best left to the parents and the child, with the benefit of advice 
and guidance from the school; (2) an unwillingness to put too much 
reliance upon the results of prognostic tests, tests of aptitude and in- 
telligence, in making decisions concerning an individual. 

In sum, then, American education is characterized by a flexibility 
that provides very great opportunities for higher education. Some 
sort of post-secondary study is available for almost every student of 
even low-average test intelligence who is financially able to afford it. 
Institutions offering liberal arts instruction have a very broad range 
of admission requirements. Additional opportunities are to be found 
in junior colleges, technical and vocational colleges, and a wide 
variety of specialized post-secondary institutions. 

Under present conditions, some of the determinants of who goes to 
college are: socio-economic status, motivation to go, proximity to a 
college, sex, test-intelligence, and ability to pay. In 1951 20 per cent 
of the total college-age group, comprising 33 per cent of the year’s 
high school graduates, entered college. 

It is only fair to note that the present description of the processes 
of selection for college would probably be severely criticized by some 
observers of the educational scene in the United States. Professor 
W. L. Warner, writing in 1944, presents the following picture: 

The educational system may be thought of as an enormous, complicated 

machine for sorting and routing children through life. Young children 

are fed in at one end to a moving belt which conveys them past all sorts 
of inspecting stations.* 


1W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1944), p. 49. 
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The description goes on to say that the children are ‘brushed off’ 
into various bins at various points on the conveyor belt, and that by 
a series of such inspections and at various junction stations they are 
‘unceremoniously dumped down chutes into the outside world, while 
other belts, labelled “college preparatory”, ‘“‘commercial’’, “‘voca- 
tional” roll steadily on’.! This description of a mechanized, im- 
personal process seems, in the opinion of the present writer, to be 
vastly over-simplified, atypical of what happens throughout the land. 
That about 50 per cent of the pupils drop out of school before 
graduation is demonstrable; that the school, transitively, drops 
them, is not. That pupils are separated into various curricula is 
demonstrable; that school officials or the ‘inspectors’ are the agency 
of this sorting process, is not. It is, of course, true that not all of the 
top ability group go to college. Research indicates that an I.Q. of 110 
is the point below which chances of graduation from college become 
rapidly smaller; only about two-fifths of the individuals scoring 
above 110 are in attendance at college.? 

On the other side of the ledger, there are certain formal and in- 
formal influences tending to make a college education possible for 
an increasing proportion of young people whose chances of success 
are good, irrespective of their personal qualities other than merit. 
One must add that in spite of this, selection of those capable of 
college work is deficient for: (1) those who are in the lower-middle 
and lower socio-economic bracket; (2) those who are academically 
able but have been alienated from formal education; (3) those who 
have aptitudes and abilities that tend not to come to light in school 
and test situations that lean heavily upon verbal skills and abilities. 

What then are some of the forces operating to equalize educational 
opportunity for college? Among these must be counted the rather 
extensive provisions for financial aid. Literally thousands of scholar- 
ships are provided: by the states; by industry, business, and labour; 
by professional, fraternal, social and philanthropic organizations. In 
a very real sense, it may be considered that the low-cost municipal 
and state colleges are offering scholarship aid. 

Private colleges and universities often provide substantial help to 
students. Perhaps an outstanding example is Harvard University. 
During the present academic year, among 4,381 undergraduates at 
Harvard, 1,192 held scholarships amounting to $798,000. The 


1 ibid., pp. 49-50. 
*B. S. ’ Hollinshead, R. J. Havighurst, and R. R. Rodgers, Who Should Go to College? 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), pp. 30-1. 
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University alone provided part-time employment for 800 students 
who earned $250,000. It is estimated that during the year about 
34 per cent of the undergraduates will receive some sort of financial 
aid amounting to approximately $1,148,000. 

How do the secondary schools identify and encourage those who 
may be successful in college? Individuals who do well in their course 
work or who score high on various aptitude or intelligence tests are 
often encouraged by their teachers and principals. Local and state- 
wide testing programmes are becoming more frequent. These 
furnish some objective evidence to be used in conjunction with more 
informal and subjective criteria. In addition, many schools are 
instituting ‘talent searches’ and are co-operating with various 
‘manpower’ commissions designed to bring talent and ability to light. 

In the entire process of the identification of those likely to succeed 
in college, one must not overlook the influence of guidance officers, 
respected older persons, relatives, college alumni and recruitment 
officers. Such individuals undoubtedly have a share in answering the 
question of who goes to college. 

At the very end of the whole process of preparation and selection 
are the college admissions officials. Some of these are by law or by 
financial or other necessity obliged to admit nearly all who apply. 
Others select very carefully, relying in the main upon: (1) the can- 
didate’s academic record; (2) the reputation of the sending school; 
(3) recommendations of teachers, principals, and other informed 
persons; (4) records of extra-curricular activities ; (5) scores on various 
aptitude and achievement tests, the best-known of which are the 
college Entrance Board examinations. 

In attempting to appraise the adequacy of preparation for college 
in the United States, one faces the necessity of setting up evaluative 
criteria for the judgment of phenomena that obviously do not lend 
themselves readily to quantitative treatment. In the sense that educa- 
tion and the culture are interacting and interrelated beyond all but 
artificial separation, to judge the one is to judge the other. 

Furthermore, in a society which tends increasingly to view higher 
education as an upward extension of secondary education, college 
tends to lose its traditional specificity of objectives. The first two years 
of college are being increasingly devoted to general education strongly 
resembling in its objectives those of the public school. There is only 
partial specialization and concentration of work in the last two years 


These data were provided through the courtesy of the Harvard News Office. 
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of college, intensive professional training largely devolving upon post- 
graduate institutions. Thus, with the liberal arts college stressing 
general education, the college preparatory curriculum in the secon- 
dary school also tends more and more to stress the general aims of 
society and of the individual. And, more and more, the evaluation of 
the adequacy of college preparatory work is bound up with the 
evaluation of the society. If this is so, and if that society is strongly 
committed to equality of educational opportunity, then one of the 
crucial criteria of evaluation must be the balance obtaining between 
equality and quality. At least two major considerations then should 
be kept in mind in the assessment of the adequacy of the college 
preparatory curriculum: (1) the complex claims of equality and 
quality, and (2) the fact that college preparation in the United States 
is offered by the high school, an institution perceived as one of the 
active agencies in the processes of national integration. 

It is clear that the academic programme has neglected the classical 
studies, often consciously. Whether this is debit or credit has yet to 
be determined. It is equally clear that, accompanying the prolifera- 
tion of courses, there has been much sinning against Alfred North 
Whitehead’s educational commandments not to teach too many 
subjects and to teach thoroughly what is taught. In any event, for 
better or for worse, it is obvious that the courses originally designed 
for a social and intellectual élite have been diluted or displaced. Per- 
haps such a phenomenon and many others that may appear to be of 
questionable wisdom are the inevitable concomitants of the meander- 
ings of an institution forged by history and being hammered by the 
present. 

The American system of college preparation seems to be rather 
deficient in its ability to design and present systematic courses broad 
enough in scope and adequate enough in depth to provide a struc- 
tured, coherent understanding of a subject area. This inability is 
undoubtedly due in part to the enormous quantitative increase in 
knowledge. 

On the other hand, it seems only fair to note that many substantial 
accomplishments have been overshadowed by criticisms of education 
which more properly should be levelled at domestic and inter- 
national crises far beyond the power of the schools to influence 
directly. A portion of the blame for such criticisms must be directed 
at some American educators who, often given to prophecy and poetic 
utterance, fail to make clear to themselves and to the public the 
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limits of the school’s power and responsibilities. Having included the 
total welfare of the individual and of society—often of the cosmos— 
within their purview, such educators are soundly drubbed when, 
after all, it becomes evident that the individual is very imperfect in 
a very imperfect society. 

Nevertheless, the real accomplishments of American education, 
of which college preparation is an intrinsic part, are substantial— 
perhaps magnificent. Education has had a share in maintaining in 
force that most delicate covenant between the government and the 
governed. This covenant, for all its delicacy, has thus far withstood 
the shocks of colonialism, statism, fascism, and communism, as well 
as the shocks of war, threats of war, depression, and the possibility of 
the imminent dissolution of civilization in nuclear fission. 

The school has played a major réle in counteracting the centripetal 
forces operating in a nation that during much of its history has had 
to face the problem of assimilating what was essentially an agglomera- 
tion of individuals of differing colours, ethnic stocks, languages, 
political beliefs, religions. From these diversities has arisen a republic 
that is often capable of efficient, integrated action. 

The dramatic gains made by the United States in technology, in 
economic, social, and political reform and invention are often 
obscured by violet internal criticism aroused by the fact that Utopia 
is not at hand. Yet the progress has been'no less dramatic because of 
this. Many of the leaders in this progress have taken college prepara- 
tory work. They may be said to constitute a very small, very indirect 
proof of the adequacy of preparation for college in America. If, on 
the other hand, the nation has failed to generate the wisdom to con- 
trol the results of its genius, then this is also in part a failure of college 
preparation. 

In sum, if one seeks some historical perspective of the development 
of the United States and the part that the schools have had in this 
development, it may be said with some justification that the trend of 
national decisions has been in the direction of the best insights of 
Greco-Judzo-Christian civilization. As for the rest, to paraphrase 
a remark of Alexander D. Lindsay, in order to understand the pro- 
cesses and outcomes of college preparation in the United States, it is 
as necessary to remember the purposes which inspire it as to recog- 
nize its falling short of those purposes. 
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ENGLISH AS THE TEACHING MEDIUM IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


J. Copley 
Lecturer in English, University of Malaya 


IN spite of the political troubles that have stirred Malaya for the 
past few years, the average Englishman still knows practically 
nothing about the people who live in that country. For him Malaya 
is the land of the Malays. Yet the Malays comprise only 43 per cent 
of the total population of the country, and they are now slightly out- 
numbered by the Chinese, whilst the remainder of the population 
largely consists of settlers from Southern India and Ceylon. Eura- 
sians and Europeans are numbered in their thousands only. 

The student population of the recently founded University of 
Malaya mirrors this diversity of race, but the picture is somewhat 
distorted. The University is at present, because of the incomplete 
state of education in the country, an institution catering in the main 
for the middle classes. The students come for the most part from 
business and professional families; in Malaya this means a prepon- 
derance of Chinese and Indian students. The Malays, although they 
are offered a far greater proportion of university scholarships by the 
various Malay States of the Federation, are not in a position to come 
forward in large numbers as yet. They are predominantly an agri- 
cultural and a fishing people; their vernacular schools were never 
intended to prepare students for an academic career. More oppor- 
tunities for them to receive a first-rate primary and secondary educa- 
tion would seem to be the only sensible way of redressing the balance 
amongst the university population. The preponderance of Chinese 
students over Malay in the university is overwhelming. Of the student 
population during the 1952-3 session, 63 per cent were Chinese and 
only 9 per cent were Malays. 

The Malays, of course, are the older settlers. They still provide 
the Sultans, the nominal heads of the various States. Many of the 
Chinese and Indians are comparatively recent arrivals, who have 
hardly had time to settle down in the country, let alone to think of 
Malaya as a permanent home. The students of the university tend 
to represent, therefore, a less settled state of life, a less conservative 
attitude to ways of living, than the people of the country as a whole. 

The teaching staff is even less representative than the student 
body of the various racial communities in the country. The two 
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constituent colleges which were combined in 1949 to form the Univer- 
sity—Raffles College and the King Edward VII College of Medicine 
—were founded as typical colonial institutions. As such, it was 
natural that the teaching staff should be almost wholly British. To- 
day the position has somewhat changed. Many members of the 
teaching staff, including several Professors and Heads of Depart- 
ments, are now Chinese, Malay, Indian or Eurasian. (This is especi- 
ally true of the Faculty of Medicine; it is not so characteristic of the 
Faculty of Arts.) In spite of all these changes, British members of 
staff still outnumber the Asians and Eurasians, and it seems likely 
that this state of affairs will continue for a few more years. 

The racial problem may be a complex one; the language problem 
is even more complex. Some sort of Malay is no doubt spoken by 
most people in Malaya, but as a rule only the Malays ever concern 
themselves with reading and writing the language. Amongst the 
Chinese a great variety of dialects is spoken—Cantonese, Hokkien, 
Hylam, for example—and although Tamil is the language of most 
Indians and Ceylonese in Malaya, a number of other Indian lan- 
guages are spoken too. 

Both constituent colleges of the University, Raffles College and the 
College of Medicine, had usecl English as the medium of instruction 
from their foundation. It was only to be expected that the University 
would adopt English as its teaching medium. English has been in the 
past the teaching medium of most secondary schools in Malaya. In 
such a confusion of tongues it is difficult to see what other language 
could take its place. I know, for example, of a married Chinese 
woman student who has to speak to her husband in English since 
neither understands the other’s Chinese dialect. Such instances of the 
use of English as a common language are not infrequent, especially 
amongst the middle classes. 

But the decision to accept English brings with it also some very 
great problems. What about the student who has had little chance 
of writing or speaking English correctly? There are many such in the 
Chinese High Schools. Is an otherwise suitable student to be refused 
entry to the University because, through no reason of his own, he 
cannot obtain a credit in English Language in the Cambridge Over- 
sea School Certificate? At present the University would certainly say 
*Yes’, although there are indications that it is not quite happy about 
the ruling. In the Arts Faculty in particular, the Eurasian who has 
spoken and written English all his life, or the Chinese from an English- 
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speaking home, starts with a tremendous advantage over, say, a 
Malay, whose normal language is Malay, and to whom English is a 
foreign tongue that has been painfully acquired over the past three 
or four years. The ability to write English can too easily be assumed 
to be a measure of the general ability of a Malayan student. The 
assumption is a dangerous one. 

There has in fact been widespread dissatisfaction with the in- 
sistence of the University authorities on the condition that all students, 
no matter what their other qualifications, must be able to show a 
credit in English Language in the Cambridge Oversea School Cer- 
tificate before they are allowed to sit for the University entrance 
examination. On the surface, it seems reasonable for the University 
to demand a certain proficiency in the English language. But few 
university teachers in Malaya are at all convinced that a credit in 
School Certificate does indicate any great proficiency in the English 
language. 

Standards in some Chinese High Schools—especially in mathe- 
matics and science—are high; English, naturally enough, tends to be 
somewhat neglected; it is a second language, and the teachers are 
not always effective. The University cannot afford to lose poten- 
tially brilliant students from the Chinese High Schools because their 
English is weak. Neither can it afford to accept weak students from 
other schools because their English seems fairly reasonable. It should 
be possible to devise some scheme whereby facilities are provided 
for the Chinese High Schools to improve their English teaching. It 
should be remembered that the Chinese High Schools play an im- 
portant part in the educational system of the country. 

This comparative neglect by the University of the claims of the 
Chinese High Schools has led to a forceful demand from the Chinese 
that other facilities for higher education should be provided. A num- 
ber of wealthy business men have pledged themselves to support a 
second university—a ‘Chinese University—where the conditions of 
entry will not be so rigid. Other questions are involved, of course, 
such as the establishment of Faculties in engineering and commerce, 
which the present University does not possess as yet. But the most 
important single factor in the move to provide a second university 
has been the difficulty experienced by intending university students 
whose English was weak. 

Although the Chinese have expressed their dissatisfaction with 
present arrangements by attempting to provide other university 
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facilities for themselves, the problem still remains with the University 
of Malaya. Even when the new university in established, there will 
still be students enough in the older university with linguistic 
troubles. 

A questionnaire was recently submitted to first-year students in 
the Faculty of Arts, and some interesting information about language 
habits emerged. 

Practically all the Chinese and Indian students admitted that they 
could express themselves better in writing in English than in any 
other language; even a proportion of Malays admitted this as well. 
But the admission is a deceptive one and needs to be treated with 
care. Many students write in English better than in any other lan- 
guage simply because they cannot write in any other language. Not 
so many tend to think in English, however. The few Eurasians, of 
course, admitted that they did, but such was not the case with the 
Chinese and the Malays. A fair proportion of the Chinese confessed 
that they normally thought in a Chinese dialect (or a mixture of a 
Chinese dialect and English); nearly all the Malays thought in 
Malay. Those Chinese students who normally spoke a Chinese 
dialect at home were twice as numerous as those who spoke English. 
And al]though nearly all the féthers spoke some sort of English, being 
business or professional men, the majority of the mothers—two- 
thirds in fact—spoke rio English at all. The same tendency was 
evident, though to a lesser degree, amongst studeits from Indian fami- 
lies. The majority spoke the vernacular at home; almost every father 
could speak English, but one third of the mothers could not. Out- 
side the home, of course, the tendency for students to speak the ver- 
nacular was less pronounced; amongst the children much more 
English was spoken than amongst the parents. 

Malaya is in the midst of a real break-up of family patterns—at 
any rate amongst the middle classes. The Chinese still tend to look 
towards China with the same fervour that descendants of the Irish 
in the United States look towards Eire, but their children are adopt- 
ing certain Western customs with remarkable ease. And although 
the younger Chinese still look to China, and are emotionally affected 
by recent events there, they are for the most part wilfully ignorant 
of Chinese culture. For example, although the majority of the Chinese 
students in the survey spoke a Chinese dialect, there were com- 
paratively few who could read Chinese script with ease. Of the 
Chinese students questioned, nearly a half admitted that they read 
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Chinese with great difficulty, a quarter could not read it at all, and 
only a very small proportion were completely at home with it. And 
it should be noted that many of the latter had received some of their 
education in China. It may be claimed, of course, that the fact that 
there are so few Chinese scholars studying in the University at present 
is yet another indication that the University is not catering so much 
for the products of the Chinese High Schools, where Chinese is the 
medium of instruction, as for those schools where the medium of in- 
struction is English. This much, however, is certain. The Chinese 
student knows more about Hollywood films than he does about 
Chinese wayangs, more about American cars than Chinese porcelain. 

It is obvious that the choice of English as the language of instruc- 
tion in the University means for most students the choice of a foreign 
language. Perhaps the University—with a staff still largely recruited 
from England or English-speaking countries—is insufficiently aware of 
the problem. New members of staff recruited from overseas would 
find it most helpful if the linguistic difficulties to be experienced could 
be explained to them beforehand. Few of them have had previous 
experience of lecturing to students whose mother tongue was not 
English. They tend to take little or no account of the unpromising 
school background of many a prospective university student. 

It might be helpful to introdu:e all members of staff recruited from 
overseas to some of the schools from which the University diaws its 
students. Complaints about the lack of co-operation between gram- , 
mar school and university are not unknown in England. But univer- 
sity lecturers in England are not wholly ignorant of the conditions in 
English grammar schools, and grammar school teachers have gener- 
ally been to a university. These things cannot be said about Malaya. 
For various reasons, few lecturers in Malaya outside the University 
Department of Education get an opportunity of visiting the schools 
which send students up to the University. A week or two spent in 
visiting these schools as a preliminary to taking up an appointment 
in the University would be most instructive. Lecturers would no 
longer be so ready to complain about the bad English written by 
their students, when they saw how English was being taught in the 
schools. They would probably begin to marvel at the skill of their 
students in writing English at all. Most teachers and students in 
Malaya firmly believe that a microscopic knowledge of an out-of-date 
English grammar book and the learning by rote of a few dozen 
‘model essays’ will produce the required proficiency in the language. 
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Wide reading is rarely encouraged. In the first place, books are not 
easy to get. Good school libraries are infrequent. Free public libraries 
do not exist. True, there is a supposedly ‘Free Library’ in Penang, 
but it is certainly not free and few English librarians would think it 
large enough to be called a library. The Raffles Library in Singapore 
is bigger, but it also is far from being free, and is quite unworthy of a 
city of the size of Singapore. It is asad commentary on the indifference 
of the authorities that the only free English library on the island of 
Singapore is that run by the United States Information Services. 

It is all too easy for university teachers to assume that Malayan 
students automatically have the same facilities for reading as their 
counterparts have in England. A few visits to Malayan secondary 
schools would be enough to convince any newly-arrived lecturer that 
a student whose parents speak English has a tremendous lead over 
the poor student who tries to improve his powers of expression by 
learning Nesfield’s Grammar by heart. 

In many cases attendance at a vernacular school for elementary 
education has proved a real stumbling block to the student who wishes 
to enter the university. It is worthy of note that every one of the 
Malay students in the survey—and the Malays find the greatest 
difficulty in expressing themselves precisely in English—had attended 
a vernacular school for a considerable tirme (three to four years), 
whereas only one-third of the Chinese and Indian students had ever 
attended a vernacular school. This, of course, is a national problem, 
and not one for the University alone. But unless the University wishes 
to continue in its present form as a middle-class institution, unless it 
does not intend to draw the bulk of its students in the future from a 
more representative slice of the nation—that is, largely from the 
various vernacular schools—something must be done quickly in both 
the schools and the University. A little has been attempted within the 
University to remedy matters, but more English tutorial work outside 
the University is urgently needed if the English language is to be- 
come the tool of the average student rather than his vague taskmaster. 

The University is beginning to provide Malaya already with some 
of its administrators: in the near future it will provide a great pro- 
portion of the administrators of a new and independent state. The 
University must insist that the future administrators it is training are 
able to express themselves precisely in one language at any rate. All 
the indications so far are that the only practicable official language 
will be English. 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
Donald Nicholl 
Assistant Lecturer in History, 
University College of North Staffordshire 


V. S. PrircHETT some time ago made a very cutting observation 
upon our own society. He had been visiting Spain, and on his return 
broadcast his impressions; the most striking impression made upon 
him by Spain, he said, having spent many years in our own society, 
was that in Spain he had once again entered into community with 
the human race after long absence from it. If Mr. Pritchett has to 
depart from us into Spain to meet real human beings—and he is not 
alone in doing so—the reason may well be because the naturalistic 
world-view now dominating our society is ‘topsy-turvy, a systematic 
attempt to put second things first and first things nowhere’ (Pro- 
fessor H. H. Price, The Socratic, p. 45); this world-view produces a 
high level of toy-making (aeroplanes, televisions, etc.) and brushes 
human beings into the waste-paper basket. 

Without venturing into the wider implications of these obiter dicta 
I should like to raise the question how far universities, with their 
present pattern, are responsible for the making of topsy-turvidom. 
Are our universities centres from which the, traditional wisdom of 
humanity is handed on to students? Or are they places where men 
committed to academic careers achieve some hurried teaching as a 
by-product of the research which is vital to their professional ad- 
vancement? To answer either of these questions with a simple denial 
or a simple affirmation would doubtless be unjust as a characteriza- 
tion of our universities. But most of us could quote instances to show 
that the questions are by no means frivolous. One incident is enough 
to show that they are not. 

A professor of theology was lecturing on medieval thought, sum- 
ming it up in a series of generalizations that could only have been 
culled from various handbooks. One of the points he stressed was that 
scholasticism, culminating in St. Thomas Aquinas, erected a vast 
edifice of abstractions beneath which the human person was crushed 
—St. Thomas having only an inadequate sense of the dignity 
of the human person. If this professor had ever actually read the 
works of St. Thomas he would have found there the statement: 
* **Person”’ signifies what is noblest in the whole of nature.’ 
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One’s first reaction to such an incident might easily be that of 
Simone Weil, who wanted to have Jacques Maritain publicly tried 
and punished for a similar offence: attributing to the Greeks opinions 
which they did not hold.' Nor should Simone Weil’s suggestion (that 
such avoidable errors in intellectual matters deserve punishing) be 
simply ignored. For irresponsibility is the occupational vice ofintellec- 
tuals, who can often commit serious and avoidable errors and be 
paid for them, whereas manual workers who make mistakes (an 
engine driver or a miner, for instance) usually suffer the consequences 
in their own persons. It is a pity that corrupt ideas do not rise up and 
flatten their begetters in the same way that a badly-laid charge 
brings the tunnel down upon the head of the person who laid it. For 
what usually happens is that some other person takes the ideas of 
celebrated intellectuals seriously, such as the gentleman who finished 
up in a mental home in attempting to realize the ideal of D. H. Law- 
rence; such as the old lady who put her head in a gas oven after 
hearing a broadcast that drained the universe of intelligible purpose. 
Professional purveyors of ideas might examine their wares a deal 
more carefully if they realized that murdering the truth touches off 
a current of murderous events. ‘He gets away with murder’ is a 
popular judgement frequently applicable to those of us charged with 
preserving the truth. 

Yet which of us engaged in teaching could honestly claim never to 
have committed errors comparable to thuse referred to above? To 
guard oneself against such errors one would have to spend months— 
years—absorbing the thought of the persons one is discussing. From 
the practical viewpoint it is a poor investment to devote years to this 
kind of study, much less rewarding professionally than devoting the 
Same energies to some ‘neglected’ figure of the Aufkldrung who can 
be turned into a thesis. How many lectures have been given, for 
instance, upon the seventeenth-century scientific revolution by those 
who have never read ten consecutive pages of Newton, or upon 
Capitalism and Protestantism by lecturers who have never even 
opened a book of Calvin’s or of Luther’s? In fact, the academic 
jungle into which young university teachers are plunged gives off a 
feverish atmosphere; and genuine learning does not flourish in a 

1Cf., in addition to the misrepresentation quoted by Simone Weil (L’Enracinement, 
p. 38), the statement made by Maritain in Redeeming the Time (p. 9): ‘ “concerning empiri- 
cal existence”, Rousseau declared, “there is nothing beautiful but that which is not”’.’ 


What Rousseau said was : ‘Hors |’Etre existant par soi-méme il n’y a rien de beau que 
ce qui n’existe pas.’ 
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feverish atmosphere. In order to cultivate learning, and be able to 
share it with students, one needs to be working at an unhurried 
rhythm. Our cultural heritage is too great to be taken in at the 
nervous, flickering rate of the tourist’s camera lens; yet what other 
but the tourist-rate is feasible if one’s best energy is given to what is 
called ‘research’?! (As if entering into the mind of Plato, St. Anselm, 
Leibniz, is not research, but sifting the latest issues of Mind is! As 
if 20,000 years of human experience merits less attention than the 
experiments of the last twenty years.) 

This lack of balance between the weight attached to teaching and 
that given to research produces certain unhappy consequences. It 
would be surprising, for example, were no teaching appointments 
made in order to fill up a research team. It would be equally sur- 
prising if none of those teaching beyond their reach came to take a 
somewhat cynical view of their office—after the fashion of one who 
explained to me that you yourself begin to believe what you are say- 
ing after declaiming it several times. But these, perhaps, are plati- 
tudes, no-one denying that the over-emphasis on research lowers the 
standard of teaching. Less commonly observed, however, is the fact 
that it sometimes lowers the standard of research, and thus defeats 
its own end. Very often the quality of research is itself a function of 
the quality of teaching done before research in the usual sense was 
embarked upon. In other words, it is the breadth and depth of a 
person’s general culture which normally determines the value of his 
research—indeed, it is difficult to see how anyone can decide what 
is worth investigating without a considerable background of relevant 
learning and general culture. 

There have been many instances of high quality research arising 
out of the effort to teach better, as for example the recent work The 
Making of the Middle Ages by R. W. Southern. This work is a model of 
the kind of historical writing one expects from university teachers. 
Although the period and the issues it deals with have not previously 
gone uninvestigated, The Making of the Middle Ages illumines in a re- 
markable fashion every subject touched upon—not because it makes 
use of unpublished manuscripts or discovers forgeries or compiles 
new statistics, but because the author brings a wealth of background 
learning and imaginative power to bear upon familiar discussions. 
It is obvious, moreover, that the work’s delicate evaluations originate 

1 Or, for that matter, if it is given to administration. The burden of administration 
laid upon many professors must make them think of serious study as a half-forgotten 
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in the kind of doubts, musing and self-questioning characteristic of 
the teacher who is trying to give his students something better than 
the customary clichés. Or, to take another case in which the conclu- 
sions of research are altered by a scholar having the requisite cultural 
formation: the question of Innocent ITI’s desire for temporal dominion. 
This desire has often been taken as proven on the strength of certain 
of Innocent III’s sermons; but Maccarone (Chiesa e stato nella dottrina 
di pape Innocenzo III) has pointed out that these sermons were given 
on Feast Days of the Church, that the phrases used by the Pope are 
taken from the liturgical texts of the day and are compatible with a 
quite different interpretation from that normally given to them. 
Here a conclusion is altered not so much on account of opening up 
new sources but by reason of the author’s larger awareness, an aware- 
ness likely to be cultivated through imaginative representation and 
liable to be dulled by concentration on research projects. As a last 
illustration of the same point one might recall how much time and 
paper has been spent in questioning the authenticity of the Héloise- 
Abelard correspondence. Much of this time and paper would have 
been saved if the researchers had realized that the words conversio and 
conversatio are practically interchangeable in Benedictine texts. Be- 
cause he had long familiarized himself with the Benedictine tradition 
Etienne Gilson did recognize that they were practically interchange- 
able; consequently he was able to give a correct version of the 
letter in which Héloise uses the word, and to show that her use of it 
was perfectly natural. 

It could be objected that these illustrations are taken from only 
one field of scholarship, and that the same considerations do not 
apply in, say, the natural sciences. If this objection is valid then it is 
an argument for treating research in different subjects along different 
lines and not making the conditions for the natural scientists’ re- 
search into the norm for everyone else’s, as tends to happen more and 
more. But is the objection valid? Some years ago Einstein complained 
of the sterility in scientific theorizing at a high level, contrasting it 
with the progress being made at the technological level; and there 
are grounds for believing that this sterility is due precisely to that 
lack of play and wider awareness in the minds of natural scientists 
which can only be acquired by unhurried reflection upon the human 
tradition. Apparently this point is now coming to be appreciated, 
since great stress is laid upon imaginative reflection in Beveridge’s 
Art of Scientific Investigation. Also, the fact that Sir Alexander Fleming 
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claims to have discovered penicillin when he was ‘playing’ has led 
some to reformulate their theories about successful research. Ever 
since Archimedes there has been a tendency for human beings to 
make their tremendous discoveries as by-products of other activities 
—whether having baths or teaching. 

But the purpose of this short article is not to show that higher 
standards of research will result from greater devotion to teaching. 
Its purpose is to ask whether the pressure to publish research has not 
seduced us from our main task in the universities, which is to hand 
on to students the traditional wisdom of mankind. If the universities 
do decide to concentrate on bringing the human legacy to students, 
perhaps their compatriots will not find it necessary to go abroad to 
discover what a human being is meant to be. The question seems to 
have grown more urgent since the article was begun, for in the mean- 
time a book has been published which shows the effects of setting 
people to ‘research’ before educating them. The book is entitled 
A Decade of Decision and its author, justly celebrated for his astrono- 
mical investigations, is Mr. Fred Hoyle. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF SCIENTISTS 
AND TECHNOLOGISTS? 


Sir Philip Morris, C.B.E. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bristol 


Art the last two annual meetings you have had contributions from 
an industrialist and from the Under-Secretary for Further Education 
of the Ministry of Education. Both of these contributions have been 
directed towards meeting the challenge of the present day and assist- 
ing the country’s economy. In suggesting for my address to-day the 
subject which I have chosen I was not consciously intending to con- 
tinue to take part in a trilogy. To some extent, however, it must 
necessarily appear that that is what I am doing. It is not possible to 
consider any of the important problems of scientific and technological 
education with which we are surrounded without having some regard 
to the vital importance of industrial and commercial development 
and progress to the country’s economy. It is not, however, directly 
to this aspect of the matter that I am addressing myself. Education 
is necessarily a long-term business, and its organization and provision 
must be concerned with a future state of affairs in which some of the 
factors and. circumstances will inevitably be different from those 
which obtain to-day. If those who are responsible for cur educational 
arrangements are to do their duty by a dimly foreseen future they 
must either indulge in prophecy to some extent, or pin their faith to 
fundamental principles which remain valid notwithstanding the 
changing modes in which they must find expression, or both. Those 
most deeply versed in the history of the development of education 
in this country will not neglect the stresses and strains of to-day, but 
will nevertheless seek to found their policy, which must necessarily 
be long-term, upon principle more than upon opportunism. 

Those of us who have been intimately concerned in one way or 
another for a generation with the organization and provision of 
technical and commercial education have seen many changes in the 
balance of the attitude and criticisms of those who were reflecting the 
changing needs of industry and commerce. Two important conclu- 
sions arise from this experience. The first is that industry and com- 
merce must always be responsive to changes in world and national 
trends which they can do little to control. Industrial and commercial 


1 An Address to the 1953 Annual Meeting of the Regional Council for Further Education 
for the South West. It is here reprinted by kind permission of the Regional Council. 
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undertakings must have a policy, but that policy must in many 
respects be a short-term policy and capable of modification and of 
radical change if circumstances so require. In many respects the 
requirements of industry and commerce for qualified men and women 
qualitatively and quantitatively change as policies are adapted to 
new conditions. We must, therefore, expect that the criticisms of our 
educational arrangements which come from those primarily con- 
cerned with industry and commerce will reflect to a large extent the 
immediate policy, and the immediate problems to which that policy 
gives rise, of to-day. The second important point is that the attitude 
of those who exercise the biggest influence on public expenditure on 
education necessarily varies according to the extent to which indus- 
try and commerce, in whole or in part, are reasonably static or under- 
going substantial qualitative and quantitative change. Expansion 
and contraction, the introduction of new processes and techniques, 
the utilization of new materials, and reorganizations of production 
and management and changing political standpoints have all, at 
one time or another, had their influence upon educational affairs. 
The current national concern about the development of technical 
education and a willingness to pay for it if, as I think may be the 
case, the second at present exists, are in striking contrast to the apathy 


and parsimony of periods which we can all too well remember. 


justifiable and necessary as it is to try to-look beyond the most 
pressing requirements of the moment, and to look to the past for 
guidance and perspective, we must beware ofa tendency in education, 
which is on the whole a healthy thing, to stand too firmly on the old 
and traditional methods and arrangements. I say methods and 
arrangements advisedly because the chief danger in excessive con- 
servation is a natural reluctance to adapt ourselves to changes which 
intimately affect our habits and attitudes, and to defend this reluc- 
tance by appeals to tradition and principle which are not infrequently 
ill-founded. If there are—as I believe there are—important problems 
of technological education at the present time, these problems are 
not the concern solely of those working in one sector of the educational 
field. Education is one and indivisible, and any progress towards 
better technological education must come as a result of contribu- 
tions made from all parts of the educational system. Not only is 
education one and indivisible, but all educational institutions are 
inevitably inter-linked and act and react upon each other. Though 
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problems of technological education at the present time bear more 
hardly upon some educational institutions, there is no school, 
college or university which can afford to be detached and un- 
interested. 


Since the publication of the report of the Percy Committee in 1945 
and even before, the present state of affairs and the future of techno- 
logical education has been in the news. Discussions amounting at 
times to controversy have ranged over a wide field, and not all the 
turns which the discussions have taken have been useful. There have, 
however, been a number of clearly defined points of view of which 
account should be taken in any serious consideration of future policy. 
First among these has been renewed evidence of how powerfully our 
classical and humane tradition still affects all our thoughts on 
educational problems, and particularly on the curriculum in the 
schools. The scientific subjects which have forced their way into the 
curriculum, and the development and employment of scientific 
techniques, are far from effectively assimilated. It is not the case 
that new subjects and new techniques of learning and study have not 
been introduced and developed within the educational system; it is 
rather that they have been merely added to a well-established and 
well-defined traditional curriculum. Views expressed thus vary from 
one extreme of frank hosuility to new subjects and new techniques on 
the ground that the subjects proper to a liberal education are the 
humane studies, to the opposite extreme that an effective scientific 
and technical training is a satisfactory objective and that what used 
to be meant by a good education is either a by-product of training, 
or unimportant so long as the training is efficient and effective. The 
perplexity in which we find ourselves arises from our inability to 
adapt ourselves with sufficient rapidity to a very rapidly expanding 
intellectual map, and to the greatly increased importance of know- 
ledge and technique to all human endeavour and enterprise. It tends, 
however, to conceal an important educational problem which is 
capable of definition. That problem may be stated thus. How are 
we to bring up succeeding generations so that they have the knowledge 
without which they cannot meet the requirements of their times, and 
become heirs to accumulated experience in the choice of aims and 
objectives in life and work, and the methods and manner in which 
they will pursue them? The solution of this problem is not to be 
found in offices and committee rooms but must come from the places 
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in which boys and girls, and men and women, are taught and trained 
whether in educational institutions or in industry and commerce. 
Experienced teachers, practising their art for the benefit of their 
students, can help us more than those whose business it is to consider 
academically the philosophy of the curriculum, or to make the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in their subjects their chief concern. This 
problem is not confined to this country by any means, but the form 
in which it arises in this country is very much affected by the course 
of history and the way in which educational opportunity has been 
extended from the few to the whole population. 


Another interesting and important tendency, because it is in 
many respects novel in our experience, has been the comparison of 
the provision of technological education in this country with that 
in the United States and other foreign countries. For many years 
past the Ministry of Education, and the Board of Education before 
it, undertook periodical studies of educational development both in 
Europe and, to a less extent, in the United States of America. The 
efforts thus made to keep educational opinion in this country well 
informed about trends and developments elsewhere did not receive 
their due reward in the amount of attention given to reports which 
were periodically published. There is, however, a variety of official 
literature which still repays time and effort spent uponits study. More 
recently, under the direct impetus of economic difficulties, teams of 
experts have been exchanged on a number of subjects, many of them 
educational in their fundamental significance, between this country 
and the United States of America. Many of the statements and con- 
clusions which have been drawn from these visits and reports have 
tended to leave out of account very great differences in the course of 
educational development, and differences of equal importance in 
environmental circumstance and way of life. It has been thought 
that ideas and institutions which assisted towards the solution of this 
problem in one country could be successfully transplanted to another 
country and another climate and environment. Transplantation of 
this character is, however, a dangerous remedy, and an experiment 
which will at best result in breeding a hybrid. My conviction that this 
is the case has recently been confirmed by discussions with repre- 
sentatives of American universities about a number of university 
problems. In these discussions it was the representatives of American 
universities who most frequently and most forcefully were heard to 
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say that institutions and arrangements which were manifestly success- 
ful in this country could not begin to succeed in their country. They 
were at pains to make it clear that nothing could succeed in the 
United States which did not take account of the geographical, racial, 
constitutional, economic and political circumstances of their country. 
Important, therefore, as experience of efforts in other circumstances 
and other environments to solve the same human problems may be, 
the value of their study is in the extent to which it sharpens vision, 
and broadens judgment on the problems in the form in which 
they present themselves at home. 


To some extent related to this phenomenon, but nevertheless 
worthy of separate attention, is the extent to which social status or 
the lack of it attaches to particular kinds of human activity. The fact 
that it took a long time in this country for engagement in trade and 
commerce to be regarded as socially respectable still has important 
and lasting effects. The idea dies very hard and is still with us at a 
number of points. Not only was there a social cachet attaching to 
some kinds of activity which clearly was not accorded to others, but 
a reflection of this state of affairs is obviously apparent in the develop- 
ment of our educational arrangements. W: make a great mistake if 
we assume that difficulties of this kind are peculiar to us in this 
country. It is not the case that, for instance, there are none of these 
irrational complicationsin the United States; butin that country they 
take, for historical reasons, an entirely different form. Direct, indirect 
and inverted snobberies disfigure and complicate the American way of 
life as they do ours, although it should perhaps be conceded that in 
the United States they are not so stereotyped or so sacrosanct as they 
are with us. These complications, however, must be brought to the 
surface and reckoned with because matters of social esteem and 
recognition, irrational though they may be, have a powerful effect 
on how individuals and communities behave. 


I must refer shortly also to the controversy within this general field 
of discussion which most directly affects the universities and the 
university tradition in this country. An influential, and by no means 
unimportant, group of men and women has strongly supported the 
founding and establishment of new technological universities even 
if that is done at the expense of reducing the activities in applied 
science, now well established in existing universities. They adduce 
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as their main reasons for such a move arguments which need to be 
taken seriously. They first argue that the importance of the develop- 
ment of technological facilities in this country is second to none in 
relation to the national economy and our future struggle for existence 
in a competitive world. Secondly, they have argued that technolo- 
gical studies are not likely to receive the amount of attention, 
concentrated effort and freedom to develop in the existing compre- 
hensive universities which they would receive in a centralized 
university institution dedicated to technology. They have argued 
that both qualitatively and quantitatively the needs of the country 
for technologists cannot be satisfied by the steady developments 
which are taking place in the existing universities, and by develop- 
ments which have been forecast in technical colleges. Some of the 
protagonists for a technological university support these arguments 
with references to institutes of technology which exist and have 
attained to eminence in the United States of America and in some 
European countries. They might also add that one Dominion, 
namely Australia, has founded a University of Technology in its 
efforts to solve in that country problems analogous to those that we 
are facing here. I accept that there is force in some of the arguments 
for such a solution, and that these arguments deserve careful con- 
sideration. I should say, however, that I cannot agree with all the 
arguments. It would have serious consequences if anything was done 
which diminished the fructifying interaction and intercourse be- 
tween on the one hand the pure and applied sciences, and between 
both of them and other fields of study on the other. The excessive 
segregation of specialties defeats its own ends, and there is wisdom 
as well as safety in our not departing too far and too abruptly from 
our tradition of multi-purpose institutions. 


I suggest that preoccupation with such questions as esteem, status 
and the nature of the qualifications appropriate to technologists has 
resulted not only in a failure to take due account of and encourage 
promising new developments both in universities, technical colleges 
and industry, but also to get our approach to development and im- 
provement of education for technologists out of perspective. Good 
facilities for work and study, good teaching and appropriate courses 
are of much greater importance than the examinations and the pre- 
cise nature of the qualifications to which they lead. The application 
of scientific knowledge and technique in industry and commerce 
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has resulted in the development of well-established and honourable 
professions. Each of these professions is composed of men and women 
who are practising an art based upon a recognized and defined field 
of knowledge, and who need for the satisfactory practice of their art, 
training in appropriate skills and techniques and also a good general 
education. Education and training for the technologist is inevitably 
closely linked with the organization of professions and the learned 
institutions associated with them. It is quite in accordance with our 
well-established customs and way of life, and on general grounds by 
no means unsatisfactory, that learned institutions which are in 
essence professional organizations should make provision for and 
supervise professional qualifications, while educational institutions 
capable of a much wider field of knowledge and also concerning 
themselves with general education should provide and supervise 
academic qualifications. However large the technological content of 
an academic course of study may be it can never be a satisfactory 
substitute for the training and discipline which only the practice of a 
profession can provide. Universities do not claim, and I think that 
technical colleges do not either, to provide a self-contained and com- 
plete technological education and training. The arrangement we 
have in this country by which professional qualifications are avail- 
able under the auspices of the various professional institutions has 
served our needs very well. The arrangements between the univer- 
sities and the professional institutions have satisfactorily settled down 
into a system by which three years of academic work in the univer- 
sities is followed by two years of practical training leading to a pro- 
fessional qualification. It is a fortunate feature of these arrangements 
that in the field of professional qualification students from univer- 
sities and technical colleges meet and mingle in facing problems of 
production and the development of new processes and materials in 
industry. If the vexed problem of technological qualifications is to be 
solved, the most fruitful line of approach seems to be the further 
development on the lines of present arrangements of which the 
National and Higher National Certificates are such valuable and 
promising examples. 


So far as the education of the technologist is concerned, however, 
the problems to be faced are large enough and sufficiently complex 
without their becoming further complicated by attempts to deal on 
a large scale with matters of qualification while the kind of education 
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and training is not sufficiently defined and remains unsatisfactorily 
provided for. It is clear that there are great divisions of opinion about 
such questions as qualification, esteem and status, and it may well 
be that we should make more progress if we could seek to secure a 
far greater amount of co-operation between all kinds of educational 
institutions, and concentrate upon ensuring that there is first a good 
and continuous flow of boys and girls from the schools, and satis- 
factory provision for their continued education and training for and 
in the technological professions. To this end we should try to see the 
problems of technical education in a different perspective from that 
which has been very much in evidence in recent years. 


It is a truism, but nevertheless of vital importance, that we are 
concerned with a great variety of boys and girls with widely differing 
attitudes towards learning and training. The unsolved problems of 
varied curricula in secondary education are still powerful in their 
effects. The failure to assimilate new subjects into a coherent 
curriculum has resulted amongst other things in a sharp cleavage 
between education in the arts and the sciences in secondary educa- 
tion, particularly in grammar schools. A great, and I think unavoid- 
able, increase in specialization in the upper forms of grammar 
schools and in technical colleges and universities has madeit difficult, 
if not impossible, for boys and girls once committed to their courses 
of study to change their stream. It is frequently argued, and there 
is much evidence to support such arguments, that too small a pro- 
portion of the best talent available is fitted at school for a higher 
technological education. The universities have their share of respon- 
sibility for these difficulties, requiring as they do from candidates for 
admission a relatively high standard of knowledge and attainments 
in particular specialized subjects, and in consequence have a big 
influence upon the general organization of courses of study in secon- 
dary schools. 


To say that universities have a responsibility for some of these 
problems is not to imply that they are in a position to solve them. 
The pressure of modern requirements is such that all concerned in 
the education of boys and girls must co-operate afresh if we are to 
find satisfactory educational means of so educating boys and girls at 
school that they can specialize according to their vocational inclina- 
tions later, and so organizing subsequent education in technical 
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colleges and universities that over-specialized qualifications of a 
specific nature are not required for admission to every kind of course. 
Further, we have I think frankly to accept that to concentrate on the 
further extension of full-time education is not, at any rate for the 
time being, the best way of providing satisfactory facilities for many 
boys and girls, nor would it be to their liking. We must proceed with 
every effort to ensure the kind of co-operation between industry and 
commerce on the one hand and educational institutions on the other, 
which will enable our boys and girls while being trained in industry 
and commerce to continue with general and specialized education 
under satisfactory circumstances and conditions. We must continue 
with our endeavours not in an apologetic frame of mind suggesting 
that such arrangements are at best a pis aller, but with a conviction 
born of the knowledge that a considerable proportion of able and 
valuable members of society are not natural or even satisfactory 
full-time students. 


I think we must also be courageous enough to differentiate be- 
tween the technologies and the sciences, and also between a technolo- 
gical and a scientific education. There is a genuine difficulty in 
distinguishing between technologists and scientists because all 


technologists are to some extent scientists, and many scientists are to 
a greater or lesser extent technologists. There is also difficulty, but 
it is possible and useful, to distinguish between a technological and a 
scientific education. It is difficult because there is no technology 
which does not rely to an important extent upon fundamental scien- 
tific knowledge, and because there is no scientific knowledge which 
does not, at one time or another, have an important technological 
significance. It is possible because we can and should concern our- 
selves at least as much with the kinds of students with whom we have 
to deal as with the subjects which are appropriate. It seems to me 
that a scientific education is one in which the student is required to 
submit to the logical and systematic development of his subject as a 
branch of knowledge where the end in view is the mastery of prin- 
ciple and the relevance of the subject to other fields of systematic 
study. In such an education the acquisition of knowledge and the 
mastery of principle are the primary objectives, although, of course, 
the acquisition of some skill and of some techniques plays an impor- 
tant part in the attainment of such objectives. A technical education, 
which I am here differentiating from a scientific education, rightly 
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concerns itself with the acquisition of knowledge for the purpose of 
achieving industrial or commercial objectives, and the acquisition of 
skills and techniques, important as it is to the mastery of the necessary 
knowledge, is also of vital importance to the industrial or commercial 
objective in view. Industrial apprenticeships in which are included 
facilities and opportunities for full-time and part-time study are 
admirably suited to attain the objectives of a technical education in 
the sense in which I am using the term. Both kinds of education re- 
quire and rely upon a good general preparation, the nature of which 
we have not yet successfully discovered and defined. 


It is unfortunate that too many people too easily assume that 
because it is possible to differentiate between a scientific and a 
technological education the differentiation is necessarily one of status 
and esteem. Unless we give it such a connotation it has no such 
implication, and it is very important that it should not have such 
implications. Further, we too easily fall into the error of assuming that 
education is not scientific if it concerns itself with accepted technolo- 
gical fields of knowledge, and that it has no technological importance 
if it is frankly and deliberately academic and scientific. It may be that 
many men and women whose education has been primarily through 
the acquisition of skills and techniques which they tended to employ, 
do not easily reproduce the scientific principles involved in what they 
do. They are not on that account itiferior, or necessarily different in 
other respects. It may also be that many whose education has been 
primarily academic have neither the use for skills nor the experience 
and mastery of materials and production. They are not necessarily 
different in other respects, nor are they on that account necessarily 
of less value to technological development and progress. Clearly 
both kinds of people, and many other kinds also, are indispensable to 
each other and to industry, commerce and a technological society. 


Over the last hundred years or more the number of men and 
women who have received a scientific or technological education has 
steadily increased; at times very rapidly and at others much more 
slowly. The prevailing opinion of to-day is that a very considerable 
increase is again required to satisfy national requirements. What is 
by no means so clear is the precise nature of the increased demand 
for scientists and technologists which seems to be beyond doubt. 
Serious attempts were made in the latter years of the war to make a 
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quantitative and qualitative estimate of the requirements of industry, 
commerce, government establishments and education, but it was 
clear that reliable evidence was hard to come by and difficult to rely 
on. There are those who think that the capacity of an industrialized 
society to absorb highly qualified scientists, whether in pure science 
or in technological science, is unlimited, and that it is at present 
dangerously short of the most urgent needs. It is true that the size of 
scientific establishments, both government and industrial, has been 
very rapidly on the increase, and that so far as the obtaining of jobs 
is concerned young scientists and technologists are eagerly sought 
after. For how long this state of affairs will continue needs much 
more careful examination than has yet been given to it. When estab- 
lishments cease to be increased and what is required are new scientists 
and technologists to replenish wastage through retirement and for 
other reasons, the numbers required, especially of scientists, may be 
expected to diminish. When, if ever, the increase of establishments 
will cease is much more difficult to determine depending as it does 
upon not only physical factors but also factors of domestic and inter- 
national trade, defence and the policies of governments. Until much 
more reliable evidence is available it seems that we should be follow- 
ing a safer course if we concentrated on ensuring that talent of vary- 
ing kinds was given the maximum opportunity to develop according 
to its bent, influenced so far as possible by a greater measure of 
co-operation and inter-action between technical colleges, universities, 
industry and commerce. Co-operation if it is to be effective must be 
of a much more real kind than we have as yet obtained, or enjoyed. 
Effective co-operation for this purpose does not consist in any 
attempts by industry to define educational objectives and methods, 
or by universities and technical colleges to attempt to teach industry 
and commerce the business of production and distribution. It con- 
sists in the establishment of a common field of interest in common 
problems and common objectives, and a recognition by each of the 
parties concerned that the others have their indispensable contri- 
bution to make to a fair view of the problem. Educational institutions 
cannot in a versatile and opportunist manner capriciously change 
their methods and principles with every industrial and commercial 
change of demand and requirement, but no educational institution 
can afford to ignore these changes when they in fact come about. 
Nor must any of the parties assume that technological education is 
the monopoly of educational institutions. Perhaps one of the most 
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promising developments towards the right kind of co-operation be- 
tween educational institutions and industrial and commercial con- 
cerns is in the form of conferences and summer schools arranged 
either in industry or in educational institutions for people with a 
large field of common scientific or technological interest. Much has 
already been done in this direction, and there have been most 
promising adventures in co-operation between technical colleges and 
industry. There are also close and intimate relationships between 
universities and industry, but there is room for the development of 
much greater and more intimate co-operation between universities 
and technical colleges. 

By a process very near to organic evolution wehave established strong 
and respected educational institutions of varying kinds in this country 
and we cannot, even if we would, change them rapidly to suit some 
more logical plan however well devised. We think, and rightly so, of 
technological institutions as being primarily, but by no means ex- 
clusively, concerned with teaching and training in technological 
processes and in the scientific knowledge necessary to them. We think 
of universities as being primarily academic institutions interested in 
preserving and revitalizing knowledge for its own sake irrespective of 
its immediate utility. Useful as these definitions are as a general 
guide, they are dangerous if they are thought of as being too com- 
plete, or as being more accurate than they in fact are. There is a 
large amount of common ground between universities and technical 
colleges notwithstanding the difference which undoubtedly exists be- 
tween their primary objects and their immediate means of accom- 
plishing them. No one can deny in the kind of society in which we 
live that the application of knowledge to the immediate satisfaction 
of all needs can in suitable circumstances be the most effective 
method of advancing knowledge. Nor can it be for a moment 
doubted that the advancement of knowledge, however apparently 
irrelevant to immediate requirements new discoveries may be, is on 
a long-term view of very great importance to technological advance. 
On a balanced view of the situation we ought to see and admit that 
it is the combination of theoretical knowledge with skill and ex- 
perience in applying it to immediate ends which is most necessary 
both to the development of technology by which an industrial society 
survives, and to the advancement of knowledge on which technolo- 
gical progress itself to a considerable extent depends. 
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It is difficult to arrive at the relative value of technological know- 
ledge and skill of a high standard with scientific knowledge at its 
most advanced. Possibly indeed it is unfruitful to attempt such an 
evaluation because we shall in the end get the kind of people which 
nature supplies and our educational arrangements nurture. How- 
ever that may be in times of difficulty when there is much of im- 
mediate importance to be done it is possible to undervalue the 
importance of the kind of ability which occurs, irrespective of educa- 
tional institutions, to think new thoughts and see new possibilities. 
The home of the man or woman who is to make possible new depar- 
tures either in end-objects or in new means of producing them is the 
kind of institution, be it educational or industrial, which can most 
fittingly provide the opportunities for fruitful work. It is as sensible 
to look for the development of original work in technological 
institutions as it is in universities or industrial research establish- 
ments. In this respect, therefore, that is in the encouragement and 
the provision of opportunities for original work, we shall be very 
well advised not to rely upon too logical or exclusive a definition of 
the scope and purpose of either educational or industrial establish- 
ments. We shall do well to remember, however, that physical facili- 
ties in the shape of accommodation and equipment are but part of 
the need, and that one of the most productive forms of educational 
activity is that which is interaction between different kinds of people 
engaged in different kinds of original work. Too great « concentra- 
tion upon a single line of thought or field of activity can easily result 
in a kind of sterility which can conveniently and most effectively be 
offset by circumstances and an environment which makes isolation- 
ism between different fields of work as near as makes no matter 
impossible. 


There is, however, one aspect in which all kinds of institutions 
which have as a primary concern the education of students or the 
advancement of knowledge and experience are alike. I said earlier 
that the greatest hope of improvement in the present state of affairs 
would come not from committee rooms and academic planning, but 
from those who are actually engaged in the advancement of know- 
ledge and the communication of knowledge and experience already 
consolidated. Not only should all such institutions have a large 
measure of self-government, but the means of government must be 
well diffused throughout each institution so that policies are shaped 
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by everything which is being done to advance knowledge and to 
teach it. Any attempts made either to make all such institutions con- 
form to the same procrustean pattern or to submit them to inappro- 
priate forms of supervision, whether administrative or financial, must 
do incalculable harm. These arguments are not in favour of a spend- 
thrift’s paradise, for all institutions of whatever kind have an over- 
riding duty to practise and to teach good economy and good hus- 
bandry of resources. No doubt adequate steps must be taken to 
ensure that reasonable and necessary economy is in fact practised, 
but it is the worst kind of economy and husbandry to allow adminis- 
trative and financial safeguards, which may be illusory, seriously to 
interfere with the objects for which the institutions exist. There can 
be no doubt that good ideas and good proposals should be encouraged 
to fruition wherever they appear in circumstances conducive to their 
growth and development. If the result of such an essentially human 
attitude is a slight blot upon a tidy administrative pattern, we can 
surely make the small sacrifice involved in order that living ideas and 
knowledge, which make logic of any value or utility, may flourish. 


We have as it seems to me, thought and talked ourselves into a 
position in which we seem to be faced with a choice between develop- 
ment by evolutionary or revolutionary methods. It has sometimes 
seemed that only visible and obvious changes in our educational 
arrangements of a revolutionary character could possibly be equal 
to the demands of the situation with which we were faced. If the 
analysis of the situation which I have been trying to give has any 
value or validity, it goes to show that we are in fact faced with no 
such radical course. This is, I think, a proper conclusion for two main 
reasons, each of which is cogent and which together are overwhelm- 
ing. Education is fundamentally a unity, and all educational institu- 
tions are inextricably interlinked, and the development of education 
must of its nature be evolutionary. New institutions can arise because 
they come spontaneously to birth through a combination of needs, 
circumstances, opportunities, ideas and men. The second reason is 
that there is so much crying out to be done to improve and develop 
existing institutions, and so great a need to utilize available men to 
the greatest advantage, that we have not the capacity, except at the 
expense of those that exist, to establish entirely new major institutions. 
The time may come when that ought to be done, but I am myself 


convinced and believe it to be the case, that we must first energetic- 
F 
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ally and intelligently develop what we have if we are to get into a 
position where it is feasible to change our basic educational arrange- 
ments and to start new institutions from the beginning. The fact that 
I personally believe most profoundly in institutions of wide rather 
than narrow purpose comprising subjects relevant to many and not 
to a few professions is to me very important, but I am not making it 
relevant to my present argument. It is clear that everyone does not 
share this belief, and that there are many who see much virtue in 
narrowly specialized institutions. Nor does the trend of my argument 
suggest that there is not much to be done and much to be changed. 
There is a very great deal to be done to satisfy needs and require- 
ments already well known and established which cannot be denied 
without serious danger, and there is equal need for much more 
tolerance and mutual respect based upon the relevance of the 
situation unhindered by traditional prejudice. 


I may perhaps be forgiven if I conclude by a reference to my own 
university. Its largest single post-war undertaking is the provision of 
a vast new building which is called a school of engineering. It has 
long been an urgent need that the faculty of engineering should be 
better accommodated, and also that it should be brought into close 
proximity with other university faculties, and into the very heart of 
university life. It was not easy for the university to decide to give this 
priority to the faculty of engineering when there were so many other 
strong and competing claims. Nor on a superficial view, which 
further investigation shows to be most misleading, does it seem that 
Bristol and the West Country are obviously suitable for a major 
venture of this kind. However that may be, the rapid progress which 
is being made with this very large new building is evidence of the 
conviction of the university that great improvements in this branch 
of its activity are important not only to its own well-being, but also to 
the country. The work which will be done in this new building will be 
frankly and openly scientific in the sense in which I have previously 
defined, and in close proximity and co-operation with other scientific 
departments. Every opportunity for collaboration with industry and 
technical colleges will be both sought and welcomed. Scientific 
knowledge will be advanced and taught without any undue fear 
that what is useful is unscientific and of little academic conse- 
quence, and with the solid conviction that what is academic in the 
best sense is of lasting and enduring technological and practical value. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Simon complains that I did not produce evidence for my 
statements relating to higher education in Poland. Though, owing 
to limitation of space, I did not cite references for my statements, I 
should like to assure him that there is no lack of such evidence.* 

It was odious to me to cast a shadow over Mr. Simon’s bright 
picture of higher education in my native country, but a sense of truth 
compels me to maintain my attitude. What Mr. Simon heard in 1952 
from some professors—all scientists, by the way—about their students, 
and which he has now quoted in his letter, does not convey the whole 
truth about the average standards of Polish students. Naturally, as 
they spoke for foreign consumption they could not speak otherwise. 

I shall give here a few instances taken at random from Polish 
periodicals? of what other university teachers there have thought and 
written (this time pro foro interno) about Polish students in 1952 and 
1953. Here they are: Z. Czerny, ZN vii—viii, (1952), p. go—‘A 
great proportion of students show deficiency in elementary know- 
ledge’; J. Rytlowna and S. Krzemien, ZN i-ii, (1952), p. 99—‘“The 
result of their examination paper on Polish literature has shown great 
difficulties—especially with the first- and second-year students—in 
the use of words; particularly bad was the performance of some of 
those who had attended the Preparatory Course’; J. Wrdéblewski, 
ZSW ix, (1953), writes that students are often not adequately pre- 
pared to follow the university course (p. 35), are unable to write 
down what they hear (p. 36), that instead of studying they ‘cram’ 
because they are unable to think or work independently (p. 38), and 
that the difficulties which face the student in adjusting himself to the 
new forms of work result in ‘a bitter parody of university studies’ 
(p. 37). To counter these obvious faults Wréblewski suggests intro- 
ducing elementary courses on the technique of mental work for 
first-year students. 

All this is not surprising since the secondary schools now have only 
four forms, and according to B. Dunikowski, ZSW iii, (1953), p. 54, 
80 per cent of the young teachers there have no training whatever 
in methods. As the university teachers when speaking about students 
do not distinguish as a rule between those who attended secondary 


1 My excerpts from articles published in Poland alone, in periodicals devoted to the 
life and work of the higher schools there, have exceeded fifty foolsca 

® Viz. Zycie Nauki (‘Life of Learning) and Zycie Szkoly Wyeszej (‘ ‘Life of Hi of Higher College’) 
—referred to hereafter as ZN and ZSW respectively. 
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schools and those who completed the Preparatory Course, their 
observations may be taken to relate to both. 

The Preparatory Courses are run by the universities; but nemo iudex 
in causa sua. I have not found in my research any corroboration of 
Mr. Simon’s assumption that they have helped to raise the standard 
of university studies: such an opinion of their products as that already 
quoted (ZN i-ii, (1952), p. 99) would testify to the contrary. 

In conclusion, may I quote a relevant sentence from the letter sent to 
me recently after reading my article by Professor M. S. Korowicz, who 
last summer dramatically resigned his Chair of Law at Cracow and 
is at present lecturing at Harvard University? It reads: ‘Your article 
is precise and as far as my information goes everything it contains 


corresponds to the facts.’ Yours faithfall 
Tue Unrversiry, * 


Saint ANDREWS. STANISLAW R. SELIGA 


Dear Sir, 
There are two points in the letter of the Headmaster of Firth 
Park Grammar School in your February issue which call for comment. 

The first concerns his remark about heads of university Russian 
Departments being frustrated because candidates for admission are 
so few. It is perhaps true of some of the universities, but at least three 
universities had very large influxes last October of undergraduates 
wishin,; to pursue Honours courses, and they entered the universities 
with a very high knowledge of the language, which they had acquired 
during National Service. 

The second point refers to the last part of the Headmaster’s letter, 
in which he suggests the devising of an academic course for Russian 
on the lines of P.P.E. In this University there is such a course, known 
as Russian Regional Studies, designed to give the student a good 
knowledge of the language plus Russian History and economic 
institutions, with an outline knowledge of the literature. It is a very 
noticeable thing that of the students who come to the University 
about one in eight of them choose the Regional course as opposed to 
the Language and Literature course. It is true that for entry to the 
Faculty of Arts in London University, Latin is required, and, for the 
Honours Degree, Advanced Level G.C.E. Latin, but it does not look 
as though the students who reach the University are inclined to 
favour a course which is not drawn up on conventional lines. 


Unrversity or Lonpon, Yours faithfully, 


ScHoot or SLavonic AND East EuROPEAN Dorotuy GALTON 
Srupies, Lonpon, W.C.1. 





REVIEWS 


Tue TEACHING OF PuiLosopny, An International Enquiry of Unesco, 
published in 1953 by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris—16e. 


In 1951-2 Unesco organized an international enquiry into the 
teaching of philosophy. A questionnaire of eighty-two items, occupy- 
ing fourteen pages of this book, was circulated to philosophy teachers 
all over the world. This book tells us the aims of the enquiry, cites 
full-scale communiqués from eight countries, and imparts lessons 
gleaned by Unesco’s panel of ‘experts’. 

The panel’s opening statement of aims, its findings and its 
questionnaire are couched in flawless Unesco-ese,-as, indeed, are the 
communications of one or two of the individual professors. No précis 
could preserve the spirit or the logic of these opening paragraphs. 
‘I. The Committee is agreed that the teaching of philosophy in the 
different countries where it already exists in different forms, reflects 
by that fact the importance attached by these societies to philosophic 
thought as indispensable to a proper awareness of the fundamental 
problems of science and culture, and consequently to promoting a 
guidance for conduct on the basis of personal and free reflection on 
the condition of man and the realization of human values. II. The 
Committee, therefore, not only considers that such teaching should 
be maintained and preserved wherever it already exists, and extended 
and reinforced wherever it is being established, but also urges that it 
should be set up, with due regard for educational and cultural 
traditions, in countries where it does not yet exist.’ 

The main findings seem to be these impeccable propositions. 
(a) Philosophy is a good thing. (b) Perhaps the teaching of philosophy 
to schoolchildren is a good thing, but perhaps it is not. (c) Philosophy 
lessons should not be too arid. (d) Philosophy should be /i¢e with other 
subjects. (e) Students should be able to get philosophical classics in 
languages which they can read, at prices which they can afford. 
(f) Teachers and students should be helped to visit other countries. 
(g) Teachers should be free but tactful; not agents for official dogmas 
but also not proselytizers for their own notions. The vital question 
whether the professors of to-morrow ought to be the agents of the 
professors of to-day was tactfully left unasked. 

So far, the results of this International Enquiry do not seem to 
justify the Enquiry or the book. But there is genuine utility in the 
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accounts given by working philosophers of the actual methods, 
curricula, opportunities and difficulties of teachers in the univer- 
sities and schools of different countries. We are told just what 
philosophy is taught to schoolchildren in Italy, France and Germany, 
who does the teaching and whether there is a ladder or a crevasse 
between the schoolroom and the professorial chair. Germany seems 
to have more doubts than France or Italy of the value of philosophy 
lessons for ‘teen-agers’. We are given clear accounts of the curricula 
in the universities of different countries, and are told which classes of 
students must and which may take courses in philosophy, and of 
what careers-value, if any, it is to them. The British rapporteurs com- 
pare the place of philosophy in the civic universities with its place in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and explain some of the big differences 
between its place in Oxford and that in Cambridge. Some informa- 
tion is given about the joint honour-schools in which, as in Oxford 
and many civic universities, philosophy is teamed with at least one 
other subject. 

Most of the countries are quite satisfied with the general structure 
of their university courses in philosophy. Few experiments appear to 
be being made, save on a modest scale in Anglo-Saxon countries. It 
seems either that perfection has been achieved or that professors 
revere the system which produced themselves. 

Here are tit-bits from the communiqués from Italy, Germany and 
France. (1) In Italy, the teaching of philosophy to schoolchildren 
was reformed by Gentile in 1923. Under this scheme, which still 
obtains in outline, ‘in the first year ancient, in the second medieval 
and in the third modern philosophy was studied and the historical 
development was followed with the aid of a text-book, but the em- 
phasis was laid on the reading of one philosophy classic during each 
year’. ‘... the same teacher was entrusted not only with the teaching 
of philosophy but with that of history.” This may explain why 
Italian philosophers love words ending in ‘ismo’. They had learned 
their ‘ism’-tables at the age of 15—16. 

(2) From Germany we hear ‘The teaching of philosophy in its 
academic form is unquestioned’. ‘There is scarcely any public 
criticism of the administrative system of the teaching of philosophy, 
for it is based on the utmost liberty of teaching and research. There 
is no standard subject-matter. The aim is to teach the students to 
philosophize, not to lose themselves in philosophical arguments.’ 
Notice the ‘not’. “The doctorate in philosophy always requires a 
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thesis, that is, a written work which must be an original contribution 
to philosophical thought.’ ‘Since candidates are alloted a disserta- 
tion only if they have worked hard in a seminar for several terms, 
they are already known to the examiner. The examination itself only 
rounds off this acquaintance.’ Yes, this is just how the German 
disciple-churn does work. “The only career really open to the 
student of philosophy exclusively is that of the university lecturer.’ 
‘Because German philosophy was always less exposed than any other 
academic subject to the dangers of excessive dogmatism, because it 
was always most representative of the academic nature of free re- 
search, its teaching methods have never been seriously criticized.’ 
‘The form of the German system of teaching does not appear to me 
to need improving... .’ 

(3) From a French Professor: ‘Some people have regarded the 
‘seminar’ or advanced tutorial class as the equivalent of the labora- 
tory, and there has often been a tendency to introduce too many of 
these sessions for joint study and discussion under the teacher’s 
direction. In our view, the comparison is rash. . . . Texts may be 
studied in the seminar. Explanations may be given and questions 
may be answered. But true research can be done only occasionally. 
Philosophical speculation requires preparation, silence, freedom and, 
possibly, solitude. It cannot endure the interruptions and even 
changes of viewpoint which generally result from the putting of 
questions. It requires concentration, not the diffuseness of conversa- 
tion. The student’s questions enable him to obtain the clarification 
he needs. But those questions are admissible only when the professor 
who has to answer is at liberty, or in other words when he is ‘not 
absorbed in the concentration of attention which the investigation of 
ideas and the pursuit of clarity in depth implies. . . . The seminar 
may be very useful when it is kept within proper bounds, but it may 
and can be no more than an “‘extra”’ from the student’s point of view. 
The really important thing is that he should see his teacher’s mind 
at work and follow the gradual development of his thought. This is 
possible only in the formal lecture... .’ 

Shades of Socrates! Some day there will have to be a different sort 
of enquiry. This time it will be an inquest. 

GILBERT RyLE 
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Tue CREATIVE ELEMENT. By STEPHEN SPENDER. (Hamish Hamilton. 
155.) 

Put baldly, and unfairly, this is another book about what Mr. 
Spender calls ‘the nightmare of the modern world’—or at least the 
literary progeny of that nightmare; and its starting-point, in history 
and also in logic, is Baudelaire’s indictment: ‘What, under Heaven, 
has this world henceforth to do? . . . I appeal to every thinking man 
to show me what remains of life.’ In the abstract, and by itself, this 
would frankly be a bore. Angst (warranted though it doubtless is) has 
by now trailed its coat too often. But Mr. Spender re-vivifies it by 
tracing it in concrete form: surveying the work of Rimbaud, Rilke, 
Eliot, Joyce, Forster, Lawrence, Yeats—those who (harking back to 
Blake) attempted to supply a personal vision for the traditional 
vision that had failed, to create a myth which would bring back life 
to ‘a world of prose’. There is a great deal in this survey that is 
interesting and perceptive. It is wrong, admittedly, to deny that 
Forster makes clear, in Howards End, that culture lives upon material- 
ism, the world of the Wilcoxes: Margaret Schlegel tells her sister 


this specifically. It is a pity to give an elaborate psychological account 
of Eliot’s 


the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table 


without saying that it can perfectly well be a plain descriptive com- 
parison between a sunset and a surgical operation. The chapter on 
Yeats perhaps gives too much weight to the proud, withdrawing 
scholar and artist of Sailing to Byzantium (‘the centre of Yeats’s vision 
is an aesthetic object’) and not enough to the life-wanting, life-grasp- 
ing Yeats of the Crazy Fane poems, or The Circus Animals’ Desertion. 
But these are for the most part minor; and the strength of the book 
lies elsewhere. 

This is because it is (as Mr. Spender says in it of Evelyn Waugh’s 
novels) ‘a disguised spiritual autobiography’; a disguised World 
within World. It is good, to be sure, in pointing out the ultimate 
weakness of all those attempts, by the two great generations of 
visionary artists, to solve or at least to realize the modern dilemma. 
It is shrewd and thought-provoking (though dogmatic) in saying 
that the time for the seer-poet has passed. It is also surely right in 
regretting the excessive emphasis, in the present religious revival, on 
an ‘inner world of isolated experience’, and in calling this the ortho- 
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doxy of the self-conscious convert. But what must justifies the book is 
that it is a personal document: the author himself—worrying, per- 
sistent, idealistic—is symptom and symbol of all he describes. His 
positive creed is now entirely orthodox: he advocates, in fact, this- 
wordly Christianity and social reform, the creed of Charles Kingsley 
and F. D. Maurice. 

In a way it is a surprise to see how deeply traditional, and in some 
respects even old-fashioned, Mr. Spender has become. There is not 
merely a vestigial trace of the Marxist 1930’s when he identifies non- 
political with ‘quietist’ literature, or says we should ‘read politics into 
all attitudes’. The traditionalism goes much further back. The opti- 
mism which constantly straggles through this book’s distress is 
surely a nineteenth-century fragment. Church, Marxism, seer-poets 
all failed (runs the argument), yet the all-redeeming affirmation 
seems to be waiting still, for those who seek it enough: and Mr. 
Spender’s unconscious shift from values to facts, when he writes of 
Arnold’s purely negative despair (‘without such an affirmation life 
contradicts itself, denying its own extstence’-—which can only mean its 
own value) is significant. There is, in fact, a lack of what Keats 
called negative capability—like Tennyson, who thought that without 
an after-life, life now would be worthless; but for Mr. Spender, the 
hoped-for after-life is a good earthly future. 

The other vestigial trace is that—though only below the surface-— 
Mr. Spender still tends to think of the major poet as the prophet- 
poet. This is Arnold, and more than Arnold. The message tends still 
to be the cachet. To have ‘individualist vision’ (p. 155) in poetry is to 
criticize the ‘materialist values’ of the ruling middle class. Certainly, 
every artist somehow fuses awareness of fact and ordering creativity. 
But, while his original power may come at some distance back from 
his experience (‘he has to go forward and invent a new system which 
will give meaning to the world’), it is more likely, with the artist, to 
insinuate itself into the basic sensuous level of awareness, and mani- 
fest itself as a largely concrete energy which is by no means easily 
put in terms of system. This is the Yeats which Mr. Spender under- 
stresses; and what is chiefly good in Dylan Thomas. The political 
poets of the ’thirties (as critics have by now pointed out) tended as 
a whole to move from experience which (though often incisive) 
tended to be diagrammatic, somewhat abruptly on towards evalu- 
ating that experience and making a creed from it; and Mr. Spender, 
in this book, perhaps takes that too much as the norm. 
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But he certainly senses the defect of doing so, in the most interest- 
ing part of his book, the pages on Lawrence. ‘As a critic of contem- 
porary life Lawrence is perhaps the greatest of this century, because 
he is the only one whose grasp of the values of living is never intellectual- 
ized or idealistic. It’s always real.’ Mr. Spender’s unpublished Lawrence 
material from Cincinnati should be printed in full. Lawrence’s, after 
all, is the real literary tragedy of the century: had he realized his 
genius fully, Mr. Spender’s concern over the present crisis, at least 
in literature, might have been superfluous. 

Joun Hottoway 


Joun Keats: Tue Livinc Year. By Rosert Girtincs. (Heine- 
mann. 16s.) 
Keats. Edited by J. E. Morpurgo. (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Gittings has brought a new design into the biography of 
Keats. He has isolated the great year from 21 September 1818 to 
21 September 1819, in which all that is most mature in the work was 
produced, and examined this period in close and illuminating detail. 
Mr. Morpurgo has added to the Penguin Poets an excellent selection 
of Keats’s verse, in which he has found room for complete versions of 
the later poems, and a reader of Mr. Gittings’s lively biography will 
find the Penguin an excellent companion. 

Mr. Gittings’s main discovery is the importance of Keats’s associ- 
ation with Isabella Jones, who has previously been little more than a 
name to students of Keats. A letter to his brother George described 
how he had met her at Hastings and again at the English Opera, and 
how he had gone to her room in London: ‘a very tasty sort of place 
with Books, Pictures, a bronze statue of Buonaparte, Music, aeolian 
Harp, a Parrot, a Linnet—a Case of choice Liqueurs etc. etc. etc. 
She behaved in the kindest manner—made me take home a Grouse 
for Tom’s dinner.’ Keats’s association with ‘the beautiful Mrs. Jones’ 
was obviously a happy one. How much they were emotionally in- 
volved must remain a matter for speculation, but even if they were 
lovers neither of them was hurt, neither made more complex, and 
if Mr. Gittings’s evidence is to be sustained, Keats found the com- 
panionship or whatever it was, a great encouragement. 

Some readers may feel that Mr. Gittings links her a little too 
closely with the great period in the poetry. For instance, he writes 
that the sonnet ‘Bright star! would I were stedfast as thou art!’ was 
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MAY 


SOMETHING NEW 





Distrust of innovations is a well-developed British characteristic. When the 
innovations lose their novelty and merge into the permanent background 
of our lives, it is difficult to remember, and almost impossible to believe, 
that once they were widely regarded with scepticism or even with horror. 
Probably even those who wrote them have forgotten the letters of ex- 
postulation which they addressed to the Editor of The Times when that 
newspaper published its first crossword puzzle in 1930. Television still fills 
some people with alarm and despondency. 

If, in the course of this month, you find yourself listening to a B.B.C. 
commentary on a cricket match, pause to reflect that, not so very long ago, 
this form of broadcast was an innovation. As such, it had the sort of re- 
ception you would expect. On May 14th, 1927, commentaries lasting five 
minutes each were broadcast, at intervals of an hour, on a match between 
Essex and New Zealand at Leyton. They were not adjudged to have been 
a success. One paper found them “ deadly dull”; the experiment, it said, 


had proved that “a commentary on a cricket match will be a waste of 
good ether”. Another “almost shuddered at: the thought” of listening to 
any more; and a third dismissed them as “a stunt which only in very 
exceptional circumstances could hope to achieve popularity”. There was 
held, in short, to be no future for them. 


In the 117 years of its existence the Midland Bank has, though not without 
due caution, introduced many innovations, and has thereby greatly improved 
the quality, and enlarged the scope, of the services which it offers to its customers. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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composed in its first version ‘as early as the last week in October 1818 
when Keats was finishing the first book of Hyperion, before he had 
met Fanny Brawne and at a time when his changeable and excitable 
nature was occupied with quite another lady’. Whatever emphasis 
may be attached to any particular detail it is clear that for a time 
Isabella was an important factor in Keats’s life. One pictures her as 
a woman still young—‘a peu prés de mon Age’ as Keats said—and 
certainly beautiful. Her portrait appeared in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1819. She spent her summers in Hastings and winter- 
ed in London and, as Mr. Gittings says, was very hospitable. No degree 
of research has ever produced any mention of a Mr. Jones. She was 
sociable, kindly, worldly in all the pleasantest senses of the word, 
with a rich, self-indulgent background, in which, as Keats noticed, 
the case of liqueurs and the choice Scotch whisky were among the 
items. 

It is easy to concede that such a lady might well have been an 
encouragement to Keats, particularly at a period when the ill-health 
and death of his brother Tom had caused the main tragedy of his life. 

How different was the association with Fanny Brawne. No casual 
adventure this, no passade with an experienced woman of the world, 
but a passion frightening in its intensity, with a young girl who must 
have been half puzzled, half frightened by the overwrought poet. I 
have a little the impression that Mr. Gittings in bringing Mrs. 
Isabella Jones to our attention, does less than justice to Fanny 
Brawne. It is true Fanny disrupted his life, although disease was 
already doing that without her. Keats knew that the way to Fanny 
Brawne was through marriage and that marriage meant giving up 
poetry and earning a living in journalism and prose-writing generally. 
But it is a little hard to make Fanny responsible for it all, and her 
letters to Keats’s sister show the quality of her spirit at least at a 
time when she had had the opportunity to grow a little more mature. 

I quote a single example of an emphasis which Mr. Gittings 
introduces into the Fanny Brawne story which I think cannot be 
fully confirmed. He suggests that Keats was troubled by the fact of 
marriage, because it would mean conforming with the ‘rites of the 
Christian Church’. He gathers examples from Keats’s writings to 
show that Keats could be anti-clerical and adds, ‘His bitterness with 
what he called “the pious frauds of religion” was abnormal. He 
loathed the Church. Every anti-clerical remark in reading or con- 
versation drew from him a mark of approval. Yet now he was pro- 
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posing to bind himself by one of the sacraments of the Church.’ Yet 
I doubt if this anti-clericalism presents the whole picture for Keats 
was able to write that serious and informed letter to his sister Fanny 
at the time of her Confirmation. If he could write such a letter to his 
sister it is difficult to believe that Christian marriage should so have 
troubled him. The letter which was one of the last discoveries in 
Maurice Buxton Forman’s rewarding pre-war studies of Keats, gives 
one a new insight into his personality and one to which Mr. Gittings 
gives no importance. 

These, however, are matters of detail, the volume itself, as a whole, 
is delightful reading and the issue is not confined to Mrs. Isabella 
Jones and Fanny Brawne. Further, if one has made a discovery of 
new material as Mr. Gittings has done, one has a right to expose it 
to the full, particularly when it is remembered that Amy Lowell was 
not prepared to admit the existence of any such person as the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Jones. The poetry of this later period is closely studied in its 
relationship to Keats’s reading, particularly of Burton and of 
Shakespeare, while the influence of the strange church at Stansted 
upon The Eve of St. Agnes and The Eve of St. Mark, makes a fascinat- 
ing episode in the narrative. 

Mr. Morpurgo in his introduction can naturally say little that is 
new of Keats’s work, but one is grateful that he has made such a 
sound selection. I have always thought that these Penguin Poets 
would be generally more useful if a biographical table of dates could 
be given. 

B. Iron Evans 


GERARD Man.ey Hopkins. Edited by W. H. Garpner. (Penguin 
Poets, 25. 6d.) 


This is an extremely useful and timely publication. Though no 
doubt most people who care for poetry have Hopkins’s poems on 
their shelves, few can possess the note-books and letters, of which an 
admirable selection is printed here. The poetry is given almost com- 
plete—nobody is likely to miss a favourite piece—and Dr. Gardner 
can have found no difficulty in compiling that part of the issue. 
Where however he shows admirable skill and tact is in the selection 
from the prose writings—note-books, journals, and letters—and 
those who expect more than competence from him will not be dis- 
appointed. In short, this issue accomplishes just what it ought to do. 
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There is an admirable introduction, and at the end there are notes 
which help to elucidate not the subject matter alone, but also the 
prosody. There is, of course, Hopkins’s own Preface, where he ex- 
plained Sprung Rhythm and so on, while the doctrine of inscape 
appears not in the Introduction alone, but also in appropriate 
extracts. The letters, mainly to Bridges, Dixon, and Patmore, have 
been most effectively chosen, and will, it may be hoped, help towards 
a still wider adoption of Hopkins as a poet whose work everybody 
can easily read. 

The extracts, however, are not designed merely to help the reader 
to read Hopkins; they reveal much of the man himself, not only 
because of the things Hopkins wrote about, but also through his 
individual voice in prose. Besides selections from the early journals, 
we are given an extract from the Platonic Dialogue on the Origin of 
Beauty, and the opening passage of Comments on the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. A few of the drawings occur, and 
three reduced facsimiles of MSS. are included. All the necessary 
apparatus is there, and it need only be said that this is a thoroughly 
scholarly production which ought also to be popular. 

It is to be hoped that the obvious utility and pleasurable quality 
of this book will induce the publishers to perform the same service 
for Yeats. The task would be more complicated, no doubt; there is 
so much more material, but it is perhaps even more necessary just 
because of the quantity. 

Bonamy DosREE 


GENERAL EpucatTION IN ScrENcE. Edited by I. BERNARD CoHEN and 
FLETCHER G. Watson. (Harvard University Press) 


The content of education is a most intractable subject to write 
about, and a dull subject to read about. It appears that those who 
believed in a thorough schooling in traditional subjects, on the 
assumption that a man who could construe Livy could govern an 
Empire, are discredited by the psychologists; and it appears that 
distinguished teachers who eloquently denounce the school curricu- 
lum as futile and out of date quietly go on teaching according to it 
just the same, having nothing better to put in its place. 

Since the turn of the century and until comparatively recently 
there has been comparatively little contention about curricula in 
universities. There seemed little room for argument as to what ought 
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to be taught to medicals or physicists or economists. Then the univer- 
sities became aware of the fact (if it is a fact) that students are no 
longer being educated properly in schools. And the universities, 
sensible of their mission as trustees of culture, discussed whether they 
should repair this omission. There was a little mutual recrimination: 
the universities chided the schools for turning out boys who could 
not write English; the schools retorted by saying that this was because 
the open scholarship system forced them to specialize. 

In British universities the subject is still a matter for debate and 
for some cautious experiments, such as the curriculum in North 
Staffordshire and the attempts in several universities to civilize 
scientists by exposing them to lectures from members of the Faculty 
of Arts. But American universities have fallen for culture in a big 
way. There was the Chicago experiment (no longer an experiment, 
but a respectable tradition by now) of giving a ‘college’ course in 
general knowledge, ending in a monster examination paper with 
quiz-type questions ranging from: Who painted the Mona Lisa? to: 
What is the underlying principle of Croce’s neo-idealism? There was 
(or is) St. John’s College, Annapolis, which is said to base its whole 
course on the trivium. And, much more substantial, and incompar- 
ably more important to education: there is the great Harvard enquiry. 

For Harvard set about the matter the right way. Eleven years ago 
it released a number of its staff from all their teaching duties so that 
they could think about the problem without interruption. They pre- 
sented a report (General Education in a Free Society, 1945) which is not 
spectacular, indeed which in places is rather dull, but which is as 
careful and as scholarly an account of the problem as has ever been 
written. And over the last few years, under President Conant, 
Harvard has slowly translated some of its ideas into action. Mean- 
while the enquiry has gone on. More books have been produced, 
including the important book by Conant himself: On Understanding 
Science. The book under review is a further product of this enquiry. 
It contains papers presented at a Harvard summer school in 1950. 
The Preface includes a useful summary of the General Education 
courses in science already operating at Harvard. The rest of the 
book contains fifteen papers on aspects of science for the non-scientist, 
methods for teaching the history and philosophy of science (including 
the case-history technique already well developed at Harvard), and 
the relation between science and technology. The papers are very 
uneven in style and content. They vary from Kilgour’s useful and 
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practical hints on how to teach the history of science, to attempts to 
codify and prepare for examination purposes (‘evaluate’ is the word 
the book uses) the content of general science courses. It is, of course, 
just this sort of evaluation which is liable to devitalize these new 
general science courses, and to make them as unprofitable as the 
subjects they are designed to replace. 

A very welcome feature of American general science courses (as 
exemplified in this book) is that they are free from the fault which 
still spoils some general science courses in Britain: they are free from 
the tendency to be mere anthologies of what scientists think are 
important in their various subjects. It is to the credit of the Harvard 
enquiry that this advance has been made, and it is perhaps the most 
important lesson English educationists have to learn from this book. 

E. AsHBY 


SCIENCE IN AUSTRALIA: Proceedings of a Jubilee Seminar organized 
by the Australian National University. (F. W. Cheshire, Mel- 
bourne. 305.) 


The war, and now the Queen’s visit, have brought the map of 
Australia into the consciousness of British intellectuals. There was a 
time, not so many years ago, when visiting Australians were appalled 
to discover at the high tables of Oxford that very few dons knew 
precisely where Melbourne and Sydney were in the continent of 
Australia. Stories of experiments to build up a cultural tradition 
there were listened to by the dons with patient amusement, as they 
might to-day regard an experiment to relay the Third Programme, 
during the intervals, in a boxing stadium. And yet a century ago, 
when England had only four universities, there were already two in 
Australia; and scholars of the standing of Badham in Greek have 
been content to work there. 

That is now changed. Australia has been discovered by the 
academics. Australian students are welcome in any British univer- 
sity. Australian graduates fill with distinction many chairs in Britain. 
Australian scholars and scientists come to Britain in their hundreds 
every year, and recently, through the efforts of the Australian 
National University and the British Council, dozens of the leaders of 
British scholarship and science have visited Australia. This traffic has 
brought great benefits in two ways: it has been an immense encourage- 
ment to science and scholarship in Australia, and it has broadened 
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the horizon of many British scholars beyond their former limits of 
the Mediterranean and the Baltic. 

In 1951, fifty years after the colonies of Australia reluctantly 
agreed to unite themselves into a Commonwealth, the National 
University at Canberra organized a seminar to take stock of science 
in Australia, and it is this seminar which is reported in the book under 
review. Among the guests were J. B. Conant and Sir Edward 
Mellanby, who contributed wise and stimulating addresses. But the 
main interest lies in the surveys of the state of science in Australia, 
given by leaders in Australian science, and in the very frank dis- 
cussions which followed these surveys. 

The first thing which strikes the reader is how much has been 
accomplished, and the second thing is how dissatisfied Australians 
are with their accomplishment, and how very far they are from being 
complacent. Australian scientific research is the responsibility of the 
universities, the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Organiza- 
tion (C.S.I.R.O.) and, to a very minor extent, of some State depart- 
ments, such as the departments of agriculture. The universities have 
for years had to cope with large student populations (there are about 
3.7 students per 1,000 of the population as compared with about 1.7 
in Britain) and inadequate finances, and there has been neither sufti- 
cient money nor sufficie:it energy left for developing b.g research 
schools. The C.S.1.R.O. founded in 1926 might well have become a 
body doing scientific odd jobs for science and industry. But the 
wisdom of its first Chief Executive Officer prevented this; he guided 
it in the direction of long-range research and created an atmosphere 
of freedom and planning from below rather than above which would 
do credit to any university research school. The very success of 
C.S.1I.R.O. embarrassed the universities; for they could not keep 
their best graduates when there were the allurements of scholarships 
to Britain on the one hand, and the promise of a life of research with 
ample equipment and no teaching duties, on the other. 

The universities are now emerging from this embarrassment, 
partly due to the present cordial co-operation between themselves 
and C.S.I.R.O., to their mutual advantage; and partly due to the 
comparatively recent incursion of the Commonwealth into academic 
finance. Universities derive the bulk of their incomes from the 
States, who have for the most part been less liberal financially and 
intellectually than the Commonwealth. At the end of the war the 
Commonwealth (which was prevented by the constitution from 
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taking part in education) was able to help universities by paying the 
costs of the education of returned service men; and now a more 
lasting arrangement for Commonwealth aid has been devised: so the 
Australian universities are turning the corner financially. 

All these, and many similar domestic problems, are frankly dis- 
cussed in this book. It is well worth reading, even by someone who 
has never lived in Australia, because it is so refreshingly vigorous, 
and because it may convince British scientists, especially biologists, 
geologists, astronomers, and geographers, that Australia offers 
splendid opportunities for research. Most refreshing of all is the 
lament, on p. 132, that in one university only 70 per cent of the 
readers and 30 per cent of the lecturers had overseas training! What 
British university could claim such a rich background of experience 
for its academic staff? 

E. AsHBY 


INTRODUCTION TO Economic History 1750-1950. By G. D. H. Core. 
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Professor Cole makes a modest claim for this new résumé of modern 
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introduction to a wide subject’, published because no similar brief 
guide exists. 

The justification for the last remark lies in the fact that it is not 
simply English, or even European, economic history with which the 
book deals, but that of most of the world. There are chapters on “The 
Growth of the United States’, ‘Economic Imperialism’, “The Far 
East’, and “The Emergence of Russia’, as well as on “Two Hundred 
Years Ago’, “The Industrial Revolution’, ‘A Hundred Years Ago’, and 
‘The Development of France and Germany’. Other chapters deal not 
with regions, but with themes such as “The Nature of Modern 
Industrial Society’, ‘Machines and Men’, and ‘Population’, and the 
whole is rounded off by an Introduction and an ‘Epilogue: To-day’. 

No single book of this kind, let alone one of considerably less than 
a hundred thousand words, can do more than sketch summarily the 
main features and stages of economic development in the last two 
centuries, and although Professor Cole disposes a surprising amount 
of information in a small compass the book contains, as he says, little 
for the economic historian; or for the student preparing for examina- 
tions in economic history. But then the author is not writing for 
either of these readers, unless they happen also to be of those for whom 
he does write, namely ‘students of the modern world who want to 
have a gencral notion of the economic changes which, over the past 
two centurics, have transformed the entire way of living for a large 
section of the world’s peoples and are to-day spreading to areas 
which had been little affected by them only a few years ago’. Many 
extra-mural students, whether of history or economics or politics, 
share this kind of interest with Professor Cole, and for them the book, 
written as it is with all the author’s customary lucidity, will be a 
stimulating introduction to the study of some of the forces agitating 
the world to-day. It is to be hoped that in spite of the fact—or be- 
cause of the fact—that it serves no examination purpose, and has a 
very wide sweep, it will also be read by intra-mural students. More 
than some studies, history can make an important contribution to 
the education of the undergraduate; no less easily than others, it can 
be dealt with in a way which, by over-emphasizing the importance 
at this stage in the student’s career of detailed and highly specialized 
enquiry, diminishes rather than enhances its educational value. This 
book, like so much of Professor Cole’s writing, has the great merit 
that it will enlarge and not restrict the reader’s horizons. 

S. G. RayBouLD 
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